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I.L.O. Productivity Missions 
to Underdeveloped Countries: I 


The last number of the International Labour Review contained 
an article on the technical assistance activities of the I.L.O. in the 
field of vocational training.! The present article deals with an equally 
important type of technical assistance missions, namely those concerned 
with raising productivity. The first part reviews some of the economic 
and social conditions common to the countries in which I.L.O. pro- 
ductivity missions have worked, the problems of industrial operation 
most often encountered and the techniques used and taught by the 
missions. Following this ts a brief survey of the work done by missions 
to Israel and India. The second part, to be published next month, 
will contain an account of the other two principal missions, to Egypt 
and Pakistan, followed by an appraisal of the results achieved in the 
four countries mentioned, based on the observations of a member of 
the headquarters staff in the course of a recent tour. It will conclude 
with a discussion of possible future developments. 


INTRODUCTION 


NTIL a few years ago the I.L.O. was concerned to secure the 
betterment of the conditions of workers all over the world 
primarily through the acceptance by member countries of Conven- 
tions which would ensure, through legislation, certain agreed 
minimum standards of working conditions, hours of work, safety 
and the like. Although this remains an important activity of the 
I.L.O., increasing attention is being paid to giving practical assist- 
ance to governments in solving the legislative, administrative and 
organisational problems involved in applying such standards. 
While the application of Conventions, especially those dealing 
with vocational and supervisory training, has the ultimate effect 
of raising the productivity of industry, the last few years have 
seen the development of missions specifically directed to this end. 
These missions represent a further step in the development of 
practical assistance and a significant change in direction of the 
1“ International Technical Assistance in Vocational Training”, Vol. 
LXXV, No. 6, June 1957, pp. 514-529. 
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interests of the I.L.O. arising out of the general post-war pre- 
occupation with the social and political problems caused by the fact 
that a large majority of the world’s population is living at totally 
unacceptable levels. Technical assistance of this sort seeks to 
help the underdeveloped countries to increase their production 
and consequently their ability to provide higher standards of living 
for their workers. 

Like all technical assistance missions, productivity missions 
are sent at the specific request of the governments concerned. 
Their essential purpose is, first, to demonstrate how, by the 
application of modern management and industrial engineering ! 
methods, better use can be made of the resources available to 
industry, both publicly and privately owned, without the need 
for additional large-scale capital investment or the expenditure of 
foreign exchange, which is generally scarce. Second, it is to train 
personnel of the countries to which the missions are accredited in 
certain of these methods so that they can themselves both apply 
them and train others in their application on a scale suitable to the 
national needs. As in the case of other technical assistance missions, 
productivity missions should constantly be working towards their 
own elimination. A number of governments have considered that 
the most economical and effective way of promoting the objectives 
of the missions is to set up, as early in the life of the mission as 
possible, a body or centre where the work of training and research 
can be concentrated. These “ productivity centres ” are generally 
staffed by nationals of the countries concerned, under a national 
director to whom the I.L.O. missions act as advisers. 

The relative success or failure of each mission depends on a 
number of factors of which the following seem among the most 
important: (a) the amount of knowledge and experience of 
industry already existing in the country ; (b) the extent to which 
the mission receives the backing of the government ; (c) the extent 
to which management and labour are prepared to co-operate and 
accept the work and teachings of the mission ; and (d) the experi- 
ence, abilities and personal qualities of the individual members 
of the mission. 

The first three of these factors depend in turn on the economic 
situation in the country and its social structure. These form the 
framework in which a mission must live and work. They will be 
discussed in the sections immediately following this introduction. 


1 Industrial engineering may be defined as the activity of management 
concerned essentially with (a) the elimination of waste of materials, effort, 
time or capital invested in equipment or stock, whether due to shortcomings 
in the composition or design of the product, to the processes or procedures 
used or to the attitudes of people ; and (b) setting up and maintaining, with 
the co-operation of all affected, optimum standards of performance. 
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I.L.O. productivity missions have been sent to several countries. 
The first went to Israel in February 1952 and was followed by 
missions to India, Egypt, Pakistan, Yugoslavia, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Greece, Hong Kong and Ceylon. I.L.O. specialists in productivity 
are also attached to the Central American Research Institute for 
Industry established in Guatemala by the United Nations. 

The missions have varied in size from one to five members, 
generally specialists in industrial management and industria! 
engineering. Up to the end of June 1957 expert service amounting 
to about 36 man-years (the equivalent of about three-quarters of 
the working life of one man) will have been given to the countries 
named. While it can safely be said that the results achieved are 
out of all proportion to the time and money expended, not all 
missions have achieved the same measure of success : sometimes 
one or more of the factors mentioned above has proved adverse. 

In addition to the services of these specialists, several thousand 
dollars’ worth of equipment has been supplied and fellowships 
have been granted for the study of the application and teaching 
of productivity techniques abroad. 

In this article a brief review is made of certain economic and 
social conditions common to the countries in which the missions 
have worked, the problems of industrial operation commonly 
encountered and the techniques used and taught by the missions. 
This is followed by a survey, country by country, of the work done 
to date by the four principal missions (to Israel, India, Egypt and 
Pakistan), in which the achievements of the missions and some of 
the special problems met in the individual countries are examined. 
An appraisal is then made of the results achieved based on the 
observations of a member of the headquarters staff in the course 
of a recent tour, and the article concludes with a discussion of 
possible developments of these missions to increase their effec- 
tiveness in the future. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 


The economies of most underdeveloped countries exhibit 
certain common characteristics, although the relative importance 
of them may vary from country to country. Those relevant to the 
work of the productivity missions include, first and foremost, 
under-industrialisation, which causes them to be more or less 
dependent on foreign sources for a large part of their manufactured 
goods, especially capital equipment, and often for vital raw materials 
such as steel. The amount of capital available for new industrial 
development and the rate of capital formation are generally 
insufficient to bring about the substantial increase in manufacturing 
capacity necessary to diminish this dependence and at the same time 
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provide the increased opportunities for employment that must be 
provided if the standard of living is to be improved. The wealthier 
classes, usually a very small minority, have tended to invest in 
commercial ventures or to indulge in conspicuous consumption 
rather than to invest in industry, but opportunities for profit in 
manufacturing are now changing this trend. 

Most of the underdeveloped countries of the world have received 
substantial sums of money from foreign sources in the last ten 
years as well as much capital equipment provided either as gifts 
or on very long deferred payments. All these, however, only 
represent a small fraction of the capital required to bring the 
standards of living of their peoples anywhere near those of the 
nations of, say, Western Europe. National incomes in all these 
countries are very low. It has been estimated that income per head 
in Egypt was only 39 Egyptian pounds (about $110) in 1953, while 
that of India was about 285 rupees ($60) in the same year. These 
sums may be compared with incomes per head of $1,800 in the 
United States, $1,000 in Switzerland, $715 in the United Kingdom 
and $656 in France. While such statistical comparisons may 
tend to exaggerate the differences, these are still enormous, and the 
situation of the landworkers, who, with their dependants, account 
for some 80 per cent. or more of the populations in most of the 
countries under consideration, is far worse than the figures show. 
It is common knowledge that the lot of the agricultural labourer 
or smallholder, of the unemployed city dweller and even of many 
of the manual workers employed in industry is one of abject 
poverty. 

A very high rate of unemployment and underemployment 
presents a problem which is continually being made more difficult 
by the rate of population increase. Agriculture, the main source 
of employment, can no longer provide full employment for these 
ever-growing populations, and industry is as yet unable to do so.? 

It is obviously of vital importance to raise the national incomes 
of these countries and increase the employment opportunities in 
them. Shortage of capital is by no means the only difficulty. Low 
expectation of life* combines with a high illiteracy rate to make 
skills at once more difficult to acquire and, once attained through 

1Calculated from population and national income data given in 
United Nations : Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (New York), Vol. X, No. 6, 
June 1956, pp. 2-5 and 148-150. 

2 In India the first Five-Year Plan envisaged the creation of 5 million new 
jobs : in that period the labour force increased by an estimated 10 million. 


% For example, the average expectation of life for a male child who has 
reached the age of one year is 39 years in India. In Europe the average is 
over 65 years. Cf. United Nations : Demographic Yearbook, 1955 (New York, 
1955), pp. 742-746. 
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formal education and technical training, available to society for a 
much shorter period. 

It should perhaps be said here that many of the points made 
above do not apply, or only apply partially, to Israel. Israel is a 
special case due to the circumstances of its creation and cannot 
be regarded as a typical underdeveloped country. 

Common, however, to all such countries, including Israel, 
is the need for very great expenditure on public works of all kinds : 
roads, railways, bridges, dams, irrigation, land reclamation and power 
production. Equally great is the need for social expenditure on a 
large scale in the form of schools, housing (especially workers’ 
housing), hospitals and clinics. All these needs compete with 
manufacturing and service industries for the scarce capital and the 
equally scarce foreign exchange. 


THE NEED FOR INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


This competition for capital and foreign exchange means 
that, if any country is to attain a reasonable standard of life for 
its people in the foreseeable future, every penny of capital, domestic 
or foreign, must be used as effectively as possible. This in turn 
means that the utmost use must be made of all plant and equipment, 
of raw materials (especially imported materials), of skilled man- 
power and of land, so that new purchases, new construction, new 
facilities for training can be kept to the minimum. Many countries, 
India and Pakistan among them, have detailed plans for the 
development of their economies. It is important that high standards 
of utilisation should be set for machinery and equipment to be 
purchased abroad so that these purchases can be kept as low as 
possible consonant with the fulfilment of the plans. Such standards 
can only be set by the use of industrial engineering techniques 
applied with great skill, above all if there are no such standards for 
similar machinery available in the country concerned. The impact 
which a really high productivity of machinery and other capital 
goods could make on the economy of a country may be inferred 
when considering the investment programme for industrial develop- 
ment envisaged in the Five-Year Plan for Pakistan, at present in 
the final stages of drafting. Over 3,000 million rupees are to be 
invested in industry alone under this plan, much of it, no doubt, 
in the form of imported equipment. A 10 per cent. increase in the 
productivity of this new equipment would make over 300 million 
rupees of this investment unnecessary. The money saved could 
be devoted to other fields where it is much needed: to social 
expenditure, for example, or to irrigation and flood control. 
Equally, higher productivity makes possible a more rapid building 
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up of productive equipment of all kinds, thus laying the foundation 
for future advances in living standards. 

The usual method of measuring productivity in terms of 
“Jabour productivity ”, although the most convenient for various 
reasons, tends to concentrate attention on the productivity of the 
worker and to obscure the often greater importance of the pro- 
ductivity of capital equipment. Even in the more advanced coun- 
tries the growth of automation and the very heavy cost of new 
plant in many industries is rendering the full utilisation of capital 
resources sometimes more important than the fullest utilisation 
of the human ones. It may pay to have a few men to spare if, 
by doing so, an expensive piece of plant can be more fully utilised. 
This is even more true in countries where unskilled labour is 
plentiful and cheap. For example, in a weaving shed in Pakistan 
equipped with automatic looms, the output of a section weaving 
a difficult cloth was substantially increased by reducing the number 
of looms to be minded by each weaver and a very much higher 
loom efficiency was attained. In all their work the I.L.O. pro- 
ductivity missions have laid special emphasis on this aspect of 
productivity. 

An equally important reason for higher productivity is that an 
increase in the output of goods or services from existing resources, 
whether machinery, materials or the services of labour, decreases 
their cost per unit and makes it possible to sell them at lower 
prices, thus benefiting the people as consumers while at the same 
time leaving a margin for increases in the wages of the workers. 
An example of this is the work of a member of the present 1.L.O. 
mission to India in the workshops of the Delhi Transport Services. 
Improved productivity has enabled the overhaul time of the buses 
to be cut substantially so that it will shortly be possible to increase 
the number in service by 50 per cent. without purchasing additional 
vehicles. With the same capital equipment the travelling public 
will have better facilities and the improved utilisation of the buses 
will reduce the cost per passenger-mile of operating them. This 
is an example of the way in which better utilisation of existing 
equipment may serve as an effective alternative to new invest- 
ment—an alternative, moreover, that has the great advantage 
of not requiring a sacrifice in the level of consumption in order to 
release resources for new capital formation. 


SocrAL FACTORS 


It is worth examining briefly certain social factors typical of 
many underdeveloped countries in which the productivity mis- 
sions are working, since these factors present them with some of 
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their major problems. Again, it must be stressed that Israel is an 
exception, with consequences which will be clearly seen when the 
work of individual missions is discussed. 

Although it is now generally recognised that industrial develop- 
ment is necessary to underdeveloped countries in order to provide, 
in some measure, jobs for those becoming surplus in the agri- 
cultural sector, the social structure and outlook in many countries 
is not as yet well adapted to the creation of a modern industrial 
society or the efficient operation of industry. The great majority 
of the populations live in rural areas, often extremely isolated, in 
communities governed by traditional relationships and modes of 
thought and behaviour. The methods used, whether in agriculture 
or in the small-scale industries of the village, are still largely tradi- 
tional. Living for most of the villagers is often at bare subsistence 
level, but the individual has his place in the community. His hours 
of work may sometimes be long, but the work is varied and carried 
out at his own tempo, and he understands the reasons for his various 
tasks. Even unemployed or, as is often the case, underemployed, 
he has some security in the extended family of the community. 

Modern industry has tended to develop in the cities and large 
towns. It attracts the landless peasant and underemployed farmer 
as well as the unemployed city dweller. Entering industry they 
find themselves subject to disciplines and restraints they do not 
understand. It imposes on them regular hours of work and, since 
they are likely to be unskilled, monotonous and menial tasks. 
Rarely are they given any formal training : even more rarely any 
form of induction. 

The peasant comes to town, usually without his family, because 
the land will no longer provide him and his family with support. 
He sends most of his earnings back to them and lives frugally, 
often in unspeakable conditions, to enable him to do so. Separated 
from them and from the normal life of the village in which he has 
his place, he is an anonymous figure among millions, freed from 
the traditional restraints of village society but missing, also, the 
normal relationships with family and friends. Small wonder if 
tensions build up inside him which sometimes find release in acts 
of violence and apparently irrational behaviour.! Similar tensions 
may equally arise in the city dweller accustomed to the freedom 
of the streets when faced with industrial discipline. 

Nor, in general, do his superiors, employers, managers and super- 
visors, make the job of adaptation any easier. In every country 
there are a few enlightened firms where thought has been given 

1Cf. Neil McINNEs: “ The Social Costs of Economic Progress”, in 


Capital (Calcutta), 20 Dec. 1956, Supplement : Annual Review of Commerce, 
Trade and Industry, pp. 21-26. 
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to this problem, but they represent, as a rule, a very small minority. 
The attitudes of employers (and often of the managements of public 
enterprises) are still, in many cases, conditioned by traditional 
considerations of caste and class. Many regard themselves as hav- 
ing some sort of inalienable right to manage, especially in family 
firms (the big majority in most underdeveloped countries) where 
all real authority is kept in the hands of members of the owning 
family. There is often a benevolent paternalism, but it is a paternal- 
ism that brooks no independence of action on the part of employees. 
Trade unions are often regarded not only as a nuisance but also 
as unnecessary and unwarranted intruders between the employer 
and his workers, to whom he likes to think he represents the sole 
source of well-being and protection. A company director in one 
country is quoted as saying: “ We try to take care of everything 
for our employees. We look on them as if they were our children. . . . 
Even when we do all this for them and outlaw unions they pull the 
damnedest strikes each year you ever saw.” ! 

The attitude of the top management to subordinate managers 
and supervisors does not always differ greatly from its attitude 
to the workers. They are often treated rudely in front of their 
own subordinates and their instructions are sometimes arbitrarily 
cancelled. It is difficult for them to maintain their own positions 
and to keep discipline in such circumstances. The development 
of a professional outlook on the part of managers is an absolute 
necessity for sound industrial operation ; only in certain of the 
countries under discussion are there signs that a professional 
status for managers is coming into being. 

The reluctance of the educated classes in the newly developing 
countries to do practical work is a very great hindrance to effective 
operation. This will be discussed later in this article, together 
with the contribution of the I.L.O. missions to breaking it down. 

If the picture that has been painted above seems rather critical, 
it should be remembered that the countries under discussion are 
undergoing an industrial and social revolution. It is fair to say 
that conditions in industry in them compare favourably with 
conditions during the earlier phases of the Industrial Revolution 
in the United Kingdom and some other European countries, and 
attitudes are changing fast. 


1 Frederick HARBISON: “ American Management in Perspective”, in 
Personnel Administration (Washington), May-June 1956, p. 11. Professor 
Harbison points out, however, that “ paternalism may be absolutely neces- 
sary in many situations. You cannot run an oil refinery in the Arabian 
desert or operate a mine in an uninhabited mountain area without making 
some provision for housing and maintaining a working force.” Enterprises 
erecting new factories in India are required to make provision for housing 
a proportion of the working force. 
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INDUSTRY 


From the very brief discussion above it may be seen that the 
social structure and attitudes in most underdeveloped countries 
create serious obstacles to the growth of productivity demanded 
by the economic situation. The same is true of many of the condi- 
tions prevailing in industry. It may be added that many of these 
conditions are still to be found in far too many firms in Europe 
and even in the United States. Though such deficiencies are 
generally more marked in underdeveloped countries, the differences 
are in degree rather than in kind. 

Most businesses are privately owned. This is true even of 
Israel where a very important group of enterprises is owned by 
the General Federation of Labour (Histadrut). Owners of new 
businesses tend to come from commercial or financial circles and 
to pay more attention to these sides of the business than to produc- 
tion or labour relations. They often understand little about the 
manufacturing processes or the control of production. This is left 
in the hands of salaried managers, who often have little real author- 
ity. Few of these managers have any training in management 
and in most countries facilities for training are either non-existent 
or quite inadequate. 

There is a very great shortage of adequately trained supervisors. 
In countries where the bulk of the population is illiterate, foremen 
often have to be selected from among the literate classes, which 
may mean that they have little or no practical experience of the 
work they are supposed to control. This, in turn, produces a 
reluctance to spend sufficient time on the shop floor. 

There is a shortage of skilled labour in most industries and a 
very great surplus of unskilled labour. Few enterprises have any 
proper vocational training schemes: workers are left to pick up 
skills by working with skilled men. Most factories are grossly 
overstaffed in the labouring and lower clerical grades. Many 
employers recognise this but accept it as a form of social duty. 

In the relations between employers and employees at all levels 
the social factors discussed above play an important part. There 
is, in general, a good deal of mistrust on both sides. This has the 
effect of making top management very reluctant to delegate real 
authority to subordinates, which in turn breeds inertia and lack 
of initiative, one of the major obstacles to getting things done. 
It is very characteristic that operating efficiency could often be 
greatly improved simply by energetic action on the part of manage- 
ment without applying any special management techniques. 
A simple example of this was encountered by one of the missions. 
In a textile mill it was found that the air-conditioning system 
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was faulty, causing low efficiency in the weaving shed. This had 
been going on for some time. Examination showed that the air 
intake was almost completely blocked with cotton dust, which 
must have been accumulating for months, if not years. No one 
had taken the trouble to look. 

In countries that possess numbers of well-trained technologists, 
such as India, there persists the fallacy, by no means dead in 
Europe, that mastery of a technology or of a craft means that a 
man is thereby fitted to manage a factory based on that technology. 
The fact that a man is a first-class engineer does not automatically 
make him a good manager of an engineering works. Management 
is a skill with its own disciplines and fields of knowledge. The 
results of lack of knowledge in this field, coupled with the other 
factors discussed above, may be seen very clearly in most industrial 
establishments in underdeveloped countries. The organisation of 
the enterprise is rarely clear-cut: responsibility and authority 
are usually ill-defined. There is considerable waste of all the 
resources, raw material, plant and labour, because the use of 
those resources is inadequately planned and controlled. Accurate 
information on performance is seldom available. Cost accounting 
in the modern sense, essential to the tracing and elimination of 
waste, is usually non-existent. Marketing has rarely been properly 
studied. Purchasing is often a matter of opportunism made worse 
by shortages due to import controls or other factors. 

At the workshop level the organisation of work is often very 
bad. Working methods are wasteful of time and effort. Valuable 
machines may be kept idle for lack of raw material supplies or 
lack of orders to manufacture. Maintenance of machinery is 
usually poor and breakdowns frequent. Bad operator training 
leads to unnecessarily high damage to machines. The layout of 
machines and workplaces in relation to one another often means 
excessive handling of work between them, wasteful of effort and 
sometimes dangerous. Working conditions in the great majority 
of factories are bad : they reveal a complete lack of understanding 
that poor lighting, cramped working space, lack of proper ventila- 
tion and cluttered floors are a serious brake on productive efficiency. 

The tempo of work in most factories is low, unless the workers 
are on piecework. Inadequate nutrition probably plays some part 
in this, but bad working conditions, indifferent supervision and 
poor labour-management relations do not encourage the worker 
to give more than the minimum necessary to retain his job, and 
that, in many cases, is all he gives. 

The conditions described above are found in many industrial 
enterprises, but in all countries there are a few efficiently run 
concerns which are quite comparable with their opposite numbers 
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in Western Europe. In these factories and mills the resources 
are used effectively because the managements understand industrial 
operation and the nature of management: supervisors are kept 
on their toes and given responsibility ; workers are properly 
trained and are generally better paid and provided with more 
amenities than in most other factories. These enterprises serve to 
demonstrate that industry in underdeveloped countries can be 
just as efficient as in advanced ones—provided it is well managed. 
It is significant that these firms are always among the first to 
send their personnel on courses organised by the I.L.O. missions, 
and the directors themselves often take leading parts in the promo- 
tion of better management and productivity. 


THE I.L.0. PrRopuctivity MIssIons 


The meeting of experts on productivity in manufacturing 
industries which took place under I.L.O. auspices in December 
1952 produced a comprehensive set of conclusions. After consider- 
ing action to increase productivity at the level of government 
and of industry, the experts went on to give their conclusions on 
the raising of productivity at the level of the undertaking. These 
conclusions state— 

Primary responsibility to raise productivity in individual undertakings 
rests with the management. 

No effort to increase productivity can succeed without good relations 
between management and the workers concerned . 

Increased productivity in the undertaking calls for < action in three main 
fields : 

organisation and control of production ; 

personnel policy ; and 

plant and equipment. 


Of the three fields cited, the efforts of the I.L.O. productivity 
missions have been directed primarily at the first—the organisation 
and control of production—in order to make the best possible 
use of the existing resources of the undertaking. Attention has, 
however, also been given to questions of personnel policy, especially 
in the fields of remuneration and working conditions, which affect 
and are affected by reorganisation of production. Special attention 
has always been given, in accordance with the aims of the I.L.O 
to trying to ensure that the workers share the benefits of any 
increases in productivity and that they are at the same time 
protected from any ill effects such as redundancy. Care is there- 


1See I.L.0.: Higher Productivity in Manufacturing Industries, Studies 
and Reports, New Series, No. 38 (Geneva, 1954), p. 181. Also International 
Labour Review, Vol. LX VII, No. 4, Apr. 1953, p. 323. 
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fore taken, when selecting undertakings for demonstration purposes, 
to choose those known to be expanding, except in certain instances 
where enterprises in danger of being forced off the market on 
account of inefficiency have been chosen. 

The technique on which the initial teaching and practical 
work of the missions has centred is work study.! 

Work study, which consists of the techniques of method study 
and work measurement, aims at the elimination of wasted effort 
and time in the use of all resources, material and human. It was 
selected for the following reasons : 


(1) It embodies a systematic, step-by-step approach to problems, 
by recording facts from observation, analysing the information 
obtained, developing improved methods and setting proper stand- 
ards of performance. This procedure involves a mental discipline 
which, once achieved, can be applied to most types of problem. 


(2) Method studies, in particular, give rapid and often specta- 
cular results, which are useful for demonstration purposes to 
convince managements and workers of the effectiveness of modern 
management techniques applied to problems on the shop floor. 
It is often possible to gain the interest of the workers by applying 
method study to the reduction of effort in fatiguing and arduous jobs. 

(3) Method study is relatively easy to teach and comparatively 
short courses enable trainees to produce good results for them- 
selves. Work measurement, on the other hand, while fairly rapidly 
taught and learnt, requires a great deal of practical experience 
before it can be generally used in the plant, especially for installing 
incentive schemes. It is, however, a necessary associate of method 
study in the simplification of working methods and to provide 
basic information for the planning and control of production 
and for costing. 

(4) Work study directly affects the efficiency and well-being 
of the worker on the shop floor, his working conditions, workload, 
remuneration and so on and is thus of vital interest to the I.L.O. 
Both management and workers, the latter either directly or through 
their representatives, must participate in it for really successful 
results. The bringing together of representatives of both sides in 
courses and in practical work is a most effective way of opening 
the door to improved industrial relations. The practical work is 
also a means of breaking down the prejudice of managers and 
supervisors against working with their hands. 


1 For a simple exposition of Work Study see I.L.O. : Introduction to Work 
Study (Geneva, 1957). This book was written specially for the use of I,L.O. 
productivity missions to provide an elementary manual on which teaching 
could be based. 
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(5) Work study is a “surgeon’s knife” which, by revealing 
shortcomings in operation at the shop floor level, such as material 
shortages holding up machines, bad planning, bad design and 
inefficient maintenance, uncovers deficiencies in the management of 
an undertaking which can then be further studied and remedied. It 
leads logically to a demand for courses in all aspects of management. 

Other management techniques such as production planning 
and control are also taught in the early stages, and as the work 
of the missions and of the national centres to which they are 
attached develops it is hoped that increasing attention can be 
given to more extensive management training. But, although the 
missions set out primarily to teach techniques, their real work lies 
in changing attitudes of mind. In this the personalities of the 
individual members of the missions are of paramount importance. 
They must not only be experts in their own fields: they must 
be able to transmit their knowledge simply and effectively. More 
than that, they must be examples of professional integrity. They 
are the bearers of knowledge ; they are also, as a rule, represen- 
tatives of the culture in which industrialism developed and grew 
to be something beneficial to the whole community. The fact 
that experts have spent many hours a day working in hot and 
ill-ventilated workshops, that they have been courteous to manage- 
ment and workers alike, that they have been prepared to take 
their coats off and work with their hands, has often made a far 
deeper impression than anything that they have been able to say 
in their lectures. It has made people willing to accept what they 
have to teach as the truth. Members of missions must, moreover, 
have tact and make the effort to understand the people they are 
dealing with, even if they find their ways alien to their own. 
In addition, in missions composed of more than one member they 
must be good team workers: they must teach co-operation by 
example as well as by precept. 

With these brief notes on the background against which the 
missions have to work it is now possible to proceed to the examina- 
tion of the work of some of the missions themselves, starting with 
that to Israel, the oldest, and, as will be seen, up to now the most 
advanced. 


ISRAEL 


Israel was the first country to receive an I.L.O. productivity 
mission, consisting of one expert who arrived in the country in 
February 1952. Since then there has always been an I.L.O. produc- 
tivity mission in the country, never consisting of more than two 
long-term experts but reinforced from time to time with short- 
term specialists. 
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It has been said already that Israel is not a truly representa- 
tive “ underdeveloped country ”. Although it has certain of the 
economic characteristics mentioned, such as a shortage of capital, 
and depends very greatly on foreign loans and subsidies, in almost 
all other respects it is untypical. The special circumstances under 
which the State was created ; the very high percentage of profes- 
sional and other educated men and women who formed the bulk 
of the early immigrants, drawn in the main from European 
sources ; the relatively high standard of living ; the shortage of 
manpower (only now turning to a surplus) ; and the egalitarian 
nature of the society are among the major differences between 
Israel and most of the other countries in Asia, the Near East or 
Latin America where I.L.O. productivity missions have worked. 
A further, most important, difference, vital indeed for productivity, 
is the existence of a very strong trade union movement, which 
has played a major role in the building up of the State. 

On the other hand Israel has its own problems, one of them 
being the need to integrate into the life of the nation a continuous 
flow of immigrants from many different countries, speaking 
different languages and at different levels of culture. Another is 
the very high proportion of the national income that has had to 
be devoted to defence. 

In writing of the work of the productivity mission in Israel 
it is not possible to give more than a bird’s-eye view because the 
concept of higher productivity has penetrated every aspect of the 
country’s economic life—industry, agriculture, the armed forces, 
the post office, transport, administration. More than 6,000 people 
drawn from all levels and from many different fields have attended 
the Israel Institute of Productivity’s various courses. The bulk 
of the training has, of necessity, been done by the Institute’s own 
staff: the small I.L.O. mission could never have hoped to deal 
with more than a small fraction of the total number of trainees, 
but its influence in training the original members of the staff, in 
formulating programmes, in advising and in “ selling” the idea 
of productivity to industry and to the country at large has been 
out of all proportion to its size. 

The need for increased productivity of industry to improve 
the economic well-being of the country was realised very early 
after the establishment of the State, and in the autumn of 1949 
three separate organisations were set up for the purpose of increas- 
ing production efficiency.’ 


1 Extensive use has been made throughout this section of the pamphlet 
by David KrivineE : Effort for Productivity, the Story of the Israel Institute of 
Productivity (Tel Aviv, I.1.P., 1957). 
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In November 1951 two of these bodies were amalgamated to 
form the Israel Institute of Productivity, a statutory body whose 
Board of Directors included representatives of the Government, 
employers, workers (through the Histadrut, the General Federation 
of Labour), and of the Israel Association of Engineers and Archi- 
tects. It was located in Tel Aviv. The Histadrut maintained its 
own department for joint production councils and the Manu- 
facturers’ Association opened its own productivity section at the 
same time. The staff of the Institute are members of the staff 
of the Ministry of Labour. 

From the beginning the work of the Institute has been essen- 
tially of a practical nature, and has included advisory services, 
research into problems of productivity and training. It is financed 
partly by the Government and partly by fees from its courses. 

The I.L.O. expert was attached to the Institute. It was felt 
that his most effective contribution would be to encourage and 
develop the start already made, and to this end he endeavoured 
to clarify the action required and to help formulate a set of im- 
mediate and long-term objectives. 

The Institute took over certain projects which had been started 
by the former Productivity Section of the Ministry of Labour, 
one of the two bodies it absorbed. One of these, in which the 
I.L.O. expert participated, concerned the picking of citrus fruit, 
Israel’s most important export, in which it was vital that the 
country should be able to compete successfully with other exporting 
countries in the markets of Northern Europe. The work had 
formerly been done by skilled Arabs, but was now undertaken by 
new immigrants from many countries, most of them unaccustomed 
to manual work. 

Scores of workers in selected and varied groves were studied 
at work by the Institute’s engineers in association with the expert. 
Six stop-watch investigators were also employed. The different 
methods used to pick the fruit were recorded and the time spent 
in various activities—picking, resting, waiting for boxes and 
ladders—was noted. Experiments were conducted to find the 
best method of picking. Production standards based on time 
studies were set for various types of grove. These were dependent 
on a number of factors such as the size of the trees, the yield and 
so on. The groves were divided into categories, the category of 
each grove being decided by a joint committee of the grove owners 
and the trade unions. 

Once the investigations were completed it was necessary to 
train the foremen and the pickers in the new methods. Before the 
next season 250 foremen out of a total of 600 were trained in 
organising the material on the sites and in instructing the workers. 
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In addition, colourful posters were displayed in all groves and 
illustrated brochures were distributed to all workers. 

Although the groves did not all make the necessary changes, 
the industry as a whole hired during the 1952-53 season 7,000 
pickers as compared with 9,000 the season before. Forty per cent. 
more exportable fruit was picked : there was not only an increase 
in productivity but a decrease in spoiled fruit. Where payment 
by results was introduced, the earnings of the workers increased 
by from 20 to 40 per cent. In subsequent seasons productivity 
has increased still further. The engineer in charge of the project 
has noted that the human factor was in this case more than usually 
important because of the varied backgrounds of the pickers, who 
came from over 60 different countries, spoke different languages, 
and had different habits and diets. It was essential that they should 
have confidence in the people carrying out the project and should 
respond to the training given by their foremen. 

This project was important because of the scale on which it 
was carried out and its impact on an important export. The 
Institute began to be known and to receive further requests for 
help. A course of lectures to be given by the I.L.O. expert in 
Haifa was over-subscribed weeks before it was due to take place. 

In fact, the demand for the services of the Institute became so 
great that it began to suffer from a shortage of trained personnel 
and decided to train its own instructors. The I.L.O. expert prepared 
an intensive nine days’ programme for Institute staff and members 
of the Histadrut’s Joint Production Committee Department. Out 
of this course was developed the first training manual in methods 
improvement and time study. 

The first regular courses for outsiders (management officials 
and workers) were eight-week courses in work study. The first two 
weeks were devoted to intensive study of the rudiments of the sub- 
ject, after which the participants returned to their various under- 
takings for five weeks to carry out practical projects of work simpli- 
fication under the supervision of their instructors. They came together 
during the eighth week for discussion and criticism of their work. 

The first two courses, each attended by two students from 
each of ten factories, one a member of the management staff and 
the other a worker, were opened for the engineering and chemical 
industries respectively in November 1952. By February 1954, 
12 programmes had been completed with the participation of 
186 management representatives and workers from 103 different 
firms. These programmes came to be known as the “ one-plus- 
one ” courses—i.e. one manager plus one worker. It is interesting 
to note that similar courses were subsequently run with con- 
siderable success in India. 
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The success of the drive for higher productivity in Israel, pro- 
bably the most intensive in any country in the world, is certainly 
largely due to the very positive attitude adopted by the trade 
unions. Indeed, in many cases the trade unions were in advance 
of the employers in this field, and pressure for increased productivity 
came first from the trade union side. 

The success of the “one-plus-one ” courses led to further 
demands for training, and it was decided to set up longer courses 
for productivity technicians, who would be able to effect deeper 
and wider improvements in the efficiency and productivity of their 
concerns than could be expected of those who had been trained in 
the eight-week courses. 

A production technician is a man of foreman grade who is 
required to possess a good all-round knowledge of industrial 
engineering techniques. When the first course was advertised, 
130 applications were received, from which 31 persons were selected. 
Seventeen were sponsored by enterprises; the remainder were 
accepted on condition that they undertook to be employed for two 
years by the Institute or by undertakings selected by the Institute. 
In January 1953 a second I.L.O. expert arrived in Israel and at 
once took over the direction of the course, which was due to last 
for six months. Both experts taught on this course together with 
members of the Institute staff and specialists from outside. On 
30 July 1953 the first 31 productivity technicians trained by the 
Institute received their certificates. 

It was increasingly evident that, however well trained and 
competent productivity technicians and work study trainees might 
be, managements often did not know how to use them. Israel's 
sarly shortcomings had been thought of as problems of increasing 
the productivity of labour, of which there was a shortage, but it 
soon became apparent that top management also required to be 
trained. As in other newly developing countries, many manage- 
ments had no previous experience of industry and had little under- 
standing of the difference between industrial and commercial 
operation. There were many activities outside the control of the 
people at works level—the purchasing of raw material, marketing, 
financial and personnel policies—failure in any of which might 
undo or seriously detract from the work of the technicians. 

Several short seminars for management were held with varying 
success and in August 1953 a two-day symposium on management 
problems was organised. Almost 300 people participated and 150 
were turned away. So rapid had been the development of awareness 
of the need that it was noted in the expert’s report that such a 
symposium would have been almost impossible a year previously. 
In the following October further courses for managers were organ- 
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ised. These were held on two evenings a week and lasted eight 
weeks. These general courses continue. 

The original expert left Israel in September 1953, his mission 
having been extended for seven months at the request of the 
Government. Apart from his work with the Institute he contributed 
notably to the understanding of the need for productivity through- 
out the country. 

The remaining member of the mission, who had always devoted 
a part of his time to lecturing and other work with the Technion 
(Technological University) at Haifa, now turned his attention to 
that institution almost full time. He played a major part in 
planning and developing extension courses in management and 
industrial engineering, which have proved most successful. 

As time went on the Institute was called upon to give training 
in ever wider fields, not only courses in special techniques of 
management and industrial engineering such as stores control and 
costing but, increasingly, courses directed to particular industries 
and special groups of people. The training of top management, 
however, continued to occupy an ever larger part in the programme 
of work. In the summer of 1955 the first residential seminar for 
top management, attended by 20 managers, was held in a luxurious 
rest house on Mount Canaan under the direction of the I.L.O. 
expert, who was temporarily released from his work with the 
Technion. The course lasted four weeks and proved exceptionally 
stimulating. Indeed, key men in Israeli industry, faced with 
management problems in the classroom to which they brought their 
carefully thought-out solutions, were often shocked and surprised 
to find that the solutions of their fellow participants were sometimes 
in conflict with, even diametrically opposed to, their own. They 
began to realise that the solution of such problems was not always 
as straightforward as it at first appeared.! 

The seminar for top management is now a regular feature of 
the Institute’s programme, but it has been cut to two weeks, as 
this is considered to be the maximum time for which most managers 
can leave their businesses. There is a keen desire among members 
of the courses to maintain contact with one another, and a discus- 
sion club is being formed with the assistance of the Institute. The 
training of top managers has made a real impact on industry in 
Israel ; its importance and some of the effects will be discussed in 
the general evaluation of the work of the missions in the latter part 
of this article. 

In August 1955 a specialist in production engineering and 
advanced work study came to strengthen the I.L.O. mission for 


1 See David KRIVINE, op. cit., p. 19. 
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one year and in the winter of 1955-56 the I.L.O. supplied three 
experts for periods of one month each. The first of these introduced 
the first courses in personnel management. Initially he presented 
a series of lectures in human relations to top management and 
then two three-day seminars for personnel managers. From these, 
a course in personnel management lasting 140 hours was developed. 
In addition to covering a very wide field of background subjects, 
the techniques of personnel management dealing with the worker 
from his selection and recruitment through all aspects of his rela- 
tions with the undertaking to his final separation were intensively 
studied. 

Another short-term expert who made a considerable impact 
dealt with a field vital to Israel, that of efficiency in the building 
trade. A building section was set up in the Institute just prior 
to his arrival, a member of this section being subsequently trained 
for six months in the expert’s organisation in Sweden. The first 
course illustrated again the value to industrial relations of an 
independent outsider to help both sides of the industry to study 
and discuss means of solving their problems. The expert found 
employers and unions at loggerheads: as a result of studying 
together they achieved a much better appreciation of each other’s 
points of view and a greater willingness to make allowances for 
them. The building section continues to be increasingly active 
and as a result of its seminars and courses many enterprises have 
set up efficiency departments. 

In the winter of 1955-56 the Institute found itself for a time 
without a director. A member of the I.L.O. mission on a return 


TABLE I. PERSONNEL STRUCTURE OF THE ISRAEL INSTITUTE OF 
PRODUCTIVITY, JANUARY 1957 
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1 The Income Tax Department has the responsibility of certifying that the incentive systems in companies 
applying for certification are based on work measurement and that bonuses paid under those systems are 
therefore eligible for the tax reduction provided by the law. #* Haifa and Jerusalem. 
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visit to the country was invited to participate in the temporary 
management board and to contribute his ideas on a reorganisation 
of its structure to meet its ever-increasing field of activities. The 
present structure of the Institute and grades of staff employed are 
given in table I above. 

No account of the work of the Israel Institute of Productivity 
is complete without some mention of its activities in the agricultural 
field. The work carried out in the citrus industry has already 
been reviewed, but most of this was undertaken before the Agri- 
cultural Department was set up in 1953. 

Agriculture in Israel employs about 105,000 people, approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. of the total labour force. It is principally 
carried on in (a) “kibbutzim”, or communal settlements, 
(6) “ moshavim ”, or co-operative settlements, (c) private farms, 
and (d) large estates, including plantations.!_ There are a number 
of organisations dealing with productivity in agriculture from the 
standpoint of technology : the Institute is concerned with intro- 
ducing sound principles of management into agricultural operations. 

Early in 1954 the first course for representatives of kibbutzim 
was held. It lasted three months and provided training in methods 
improvement, time study, work planning, organisational problems, 
human relations, farm layout and material handling as well as 
some lectures in costing, planning experiments, statistics, safety 
and hygiene. Since then at least one course per year has been 
held ; by the end of 1956 more than 80 people had been through 
these courses and, on returning to their settlements, had initiated 
a variety of different improvements raising the productivity of 
machinery and labour. It is interesting to note that on the first 
course lecturers had to use examples from industry. These were 
not very successful : when the trainees returned to their settle- 
ments they were laughed at when they gave industrial examples 
to their fellows. However, all examples now used are taken from 
agriculture. 

In addition to their teaching activities, senior members of the 
department are each responsible for research projects. These 
include : work methods in potato picking ; preparation and cutting 
of leguminous silage ; picking and sorting of groundnuts ; picking 
of cotton ; and methods of hay making. 

Brochures have been prepared on these projects and that on 
potato picking has been translated into English.? An instructional 
film has also been made on cotton picking. 


1See David KRIVINE : “ Employment in Israel’s Agriculture ”, 
national Labour Review, Vol. LX XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1956, pp. 77-92. 

2 Yitzchak WoLF : A Study of Work Methods in Potato Picking (Tel Aviv, 
LP. 3997}. 
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The potato-picking research was very comprehensive and 
included the whole organisation of the potato harvest. The 
results were extremely satisfactory: the average number of 
days of work per ton on seven selected settlements was reduced 
from 2.49 to 1.54, an increase in productivity of 62.5 per 
cent. 

Cotton picking achieved even more spectacular results. On one 
farm where the average weight picked per picker per day was 
35 to 40 kg., the average for trained pickers after one-and-a-half 
days’ training went up to 79.2 kg. It is fair to say that only about 
three-quarters of the pickers were able to benefit from the training, 
which involved the use of both hands. 

Of the countries in which the I.L.O. has a productivity mission, 
Israel is the only one which has had until recently a shortage of 
manpower in agriculture and in which agricultural wages are 
relatively high. The work of the Institute in this field may have 
little significance for most underdeveloped countries, but there 
are many countries in Europe where it could undoubtedly be 
applied with success. 

The problem of writing on productivity in Israel is largely 
one of what to leave out. In this account only a few salient features 
have been touched upon and little has been said of the problems 
of gaining acceptance for the idea of productivity, which is as 
real in Israel as elsewhere. Nothing has been said of the 
many courses in specialist techniques run by the Institute of 
Productivity, the scope of whose present activity may be gauged 
by the fact that, in 1956, 1,997 people attended 42 different 
courses. 

It has been repeatedly said that Israel is not a typical under- 
developed country, but there are lessons to be learned by such 
countries from Israel’s experience. The first of these is the impor- 
tance of ensuring that the real significance of higher productivity 
is understood by everyone likely to be concerned with it. The 
second is that any successful drive for increased productivity 
must have energetic and whole-hearted backing from those in the 
highest places—in the case of Israel it has the explicit support 
of the Prime Minister himself. The third is that efforts of govern- 
ment agencies and of management to raise productivity need the 
backing of the trade unions and the workers. The experience of 
Israel has indeed shown that there is greater scope than is some- 
times believed for trade unions to take the initiative and to 
stimulate greater efficiency on the part of the management of less 
progressive undertakings. There are techniques for raising produc- 
tivity that are comparatively simple to learn and apply, provided 
the will is there to do so. 
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INDIA 


In contrast to Israel, India possesses many of the typical 
characteristics of an “ underdeveloped country ”, one which has 
furthermore embarked on a programme of industrial expansion 
calculated to tax its resources of capital, both domestic and foreign, 
and its resources of trained personnel at all levels to the absolute limit. 

The first I.L.O. mission arrived in India in December 1952. 
It consisted of four experts in management and industrial engineer- 
ing with a further expert as part-time leader assisted, for the first 
two months, by a member of the I.L.O. headquarters staff. It was 
originally envisaged that the mission should work on demonstra- 
tion projects over a period of six months, but for two of the experts 
this period was extended by a further year. 

No central organisation concerned with productivity existed 
to which the mission could be attached, nor was any permanent 
staff available that could be trained to carry on the work once 
the mission had left. Although a certain number of Indian under- 
takings employed foreign industrial engineers or Indians trained 
abroad, in general there was little knowledge or understanding 
of modern management or of industrial engineering outside a few 
advanced firms. 

To many in India who tended to think of productivity ex- 
clusively in terms of labour productivity, the only way of increas- 
ing productivity seemed to be the installation of new, labour- 
displacing equipment. It was thought that retrenchment would 
be certain and new capital investment necessary. A consequence 
was that many employers and all trade unionists were wary of the 
consequences of raising productivity. There was little unstinted 
support for the mission until it defined precisely what it meant 
by increasing productivity, how increases were to be achieved 
and what benefits were to be looked for by all concerned. 

After a series of consultations with the Government and 
representatives of the employers and the trade unions, it was 
decided that the mission should split into two teams which would 
carry out a series of demonstrations in the engineering industry 
in Calcutta and in the textile industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad. 
At the same time lectures and discussions would be held both 
publicly and privately to achieve a wider understanding of the 
nature of productivity and of the techniques for raising it. 

The managements of a number of undertakings were willing 
to have demonstration projects carried out in their factories. 
Among these it was necessary to select plants in which human 
relations were good and in which support for improvements in 
productivity was forthcoming from workers as well as management. 
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In Calcutta five firms including one government factory were 
finally chosen, and the team started its demonstrations, using 
method study as the most effective technique for demonstrating 
quickly how easier and more effective methods of doing work 
and of reducing waste of equipment, power and materials could 
be developed. In order to avoid retrenchment, emphasis was 
placed on studying processes in which there were bottlenecks in 
production and products for which there was an unsatisfied demand. 

Thirteen trainees, five of them trade unionists, were drawn 
from these factories so that the team could demonstrate that 
Indians could themselves make improvements and need not 
depend on the presence of foreign experts. Two weeks’ theoretical 
training in method study was first given ; thereafter the trainees 
returned to their factories to carry out practical work under the 
continuous supervision of the team during the remainder of its 
stay in Calcutta. 

The processes to be studied were selected in consultation with 
the managements. The problems involved were analysed by the 
trainees ; improvements were proposed and, in consultation with 
management and labour, the new methods installed.1_ This pro- 
cedure had the advantage that the improved methods were dis- 
tributed through a number of factories and the pace of improve- 
ment was suited to the rate at which workers could be retrained 
or transferred to other jobs. 

The projects undertaken were various and sometimes embodied 
techniques other than method study. It was found, for example, 
that productivity could sometimes be improved simply by keeping 
systematic production records from which a check could be kept on 
the output of each worker. In another case analysis of past pro- 
duction results showed up decreases in output due to using machines 
in bad condition and improperly trained labour. This analysis 
showed that the differences in man-hours per unit of output were 
considerable, only 2.2 man-hours being required per unit of output 
1 Statistics are available showing percentage increases in productivity 
achieved in this and later phases of the work in India. Such statistics are 
sparingly quoted in this article because their significance is not always clear. 
For the most part they relate to the performance of only one or a few men or 
machines. They were achieved as a rule, though not always, in the course 
of work by trainees undertaken to gain practice and point the way for 
further work. In the manufacturing or overhauling of a complete product 
there are often hundreds of operations ; hundreds or even thousands of men 
may be involved. It is not sufficient to achieve increases in productivity in 
isolated processes. To increase the productivity of a factory on a scale 
sufficient to make possible significant reductions in costs and selling prices 
and increases in remuneration of labour, very prolonged and intensive 
application of work study and other management techniques is usually 
necessary. Ensuring that this is done after courses are completed is one of 
the major problems of all missions and productivity centres. 
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in the best conditions, 5.6 when using machines in poor condition 
and 8.4 when using improperly trained men. With this knowledge 
the management was able to take the appropriate steps to put 
matters right. Other studies made in a paint shop showed that 
three times as much work was in process on the shop floor as was 
necessary to the effective flow of the work. By eliminating this 
surplus, space and capital were saved. Most of the examples were, 
in fact, concerned with the better organisation of work and the 
saving of materials, floor space and working capital and did not 
involve activities likely to lead to the retrenchment of labour. In 
some cases it was made possible to use fewer skilled workers than 
formerly, thereby releasing valuable labour for skilled work and 
absorbing some of the over-abundant unskilled labour. 

The team in Bombay proceeded along the same lines as that 
in Calcutta, and in January 1953 practical work started in two 
mills. At the same time a general appreciation course was given 
in productivity studies including materials handling, method 
study, motion economy, work measurement and the principles of 
incentives. The practical work covered several operations in the 
mills including carding, drawing, combing, winding, warping, 
sizing and various finishing operations. Most of it was directed at 
improved machine utilisation, improved quality, reduced work- 
load and fatigue or reduced material waste. In March the team 
moved to Ahmedabad. There a large number of improvements in 
output and quality were obtained through improved maintenance 
of machines. Poor maintenance, together with bad working 
conditions, was found to be an outstanding cause of low productivity 
and poor quality. 

The demonstrations and training in the textile industry proved 
successful, and an attempt was made to do more permanent work 
on a larger scale. Unfortunately this coincided with a recession in 
the industry and it proved impossible to reach agreement between 
management and unions to allow the work to be undertaken. 

It was characteristic that in some of the plants where the two 
teams worked, relations between management and workers im- 
proved. One trainee in Calcutta remarked: “I don’t know why, 
but the men have faith in me that I will not do them any harm.” 
This man made considerable improvements in working conditions, 
but his success was probably due to the personal interest he 
took in each workman. Owing to this the various changes leading 
to increased productivity in what was regarded as a trouble spot 
in the factory were accomplished to the accompaniment of im- 
proved worker-management relations. 

It is a common experience of I.L.O. missions that productivity 
increases may be obtained merely by showing a personal interest 
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in the operatives. Personal leadership at the shop floor level is 
sadly lacking in many countries : foremen and managers tend to sit 
in their offices and call their workers in to them rather than go 
out into the shops, and to be rather high-handed in their dealings 
with them. The result is that, factors such as the low rate of wages 
and bad working conditions apart, the productivity of the individual 
even on piecework is often very low, and the mere showing of in- 
terest will increase it, at least temporarily, though the level attained 
may still be far below that of which the individual is capable. 

The principal outcome of the work of the first I.L.O. mission 
to India was that the Government decided in December 1953, 
after a careful appraisal of the work accomplished, to request the 
I.L.O. to provide technical assistance in the establishment of a 
national productivity centre in 1954. In this respect the mission 
may be said to have achieved its aim, although the scope of its 
work both in engineering and in textiles was too limited to have 
had much general effect. It was hoped that the lectures given by 
the experts—over 100 in the case of the textile team alone—would 
have the effect of opening minds to the possibilities of increasing 
productivity in ways that would be beneficial to all and would 
clear the ground for the second mission ; but, as will be seen below, 
this hope was not fully realised. 

The second mission reached India in September 1954. The 
leader had previously had considerable experience in Israel ; he 
was accompanied by two other experts.! The mission started its 
work with an extensive series of visits to officials and other per- 
sonalities in New Delhi and a number of factory visits. The problem 
of the labour attitude to increasing productivity, which had made it 
impossible for the first mission’s textile team to start work on the 
larger project that had been envisaged, had not been fully resolved 
and weighed heavily with the leader of the mission. Indeed, it 
became evident that the propaganda and educational work of the 
first mission had not reached as far as was hoped. The leader of 
the mission expressed his concern in the following words: “ The 
whole question of productivity in India is an extremely contro- 
versial one. The controversy revolves around the word ‘ rationalisa- 
tion’ which is used interchangeably with mechanisation. This 
immediately raises the spectre of unemployment in people's 
minds.” Not only were the unions unwilling to consider any reduc- 


tion in existing jobs: they wanted no reduction in potential jobs.? 


1 Since this time the number of I.L.O. productivity experts at work in 
India has varied from one to three. 

2See Charles A. Myers: “ Labour Problems of Rationalisation : The 
Experience of India”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIII, No. 5, 
May 1956, pp. 431-450. 
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It was therefore felt that, before restarting training and practical 
work on a large scale, a greater effort should be made to promote 
a general understanding of the nature of the problem. To this 
end the leader of the mission, together with the Director of the 
I.L.0. Branch Office in India and the Chief Adviser, Factories, 
Government of India, under whose direction the productivity 
centre was to be set up, made a number of speaking tours. These 
included a tripartite meeting in Indore in the state of Madhya 
Bharat held under the chairmanship of the State Minister of 
Development and Labour, which was attended by about 40 people 
—20 representatives of employers, ten of labour and ten of the 
Government. A unanimous decision was taken to participate in a 
productivity programme within the state and to nominate an 
officer to be trained at the productivity centre to carry on the work. 

As a result of this meeting it was decided to launch a com- 
munity-wide project the objects of which would be to carry out, 
in a selected area and on a small scale, a programme of work in 
productivity improvement that could then serve as a model for 
other areas and for the nation as a whole. To give the project 
the best chance of success an area had to be selected in which there 
were a strong employers’ organisation, a strong trade union move- 
ment and sincere agreement by both parties on the programme to 
be pursued and where industry was expanding at a pace capable 
of absorbing any workers who might become redundant in individual 
firms and of providing new job opportunities. It would be necessary 
to guarantee employment for all present employees and to ensure 
that improved productivity was reflected in the workers’ earnings 
and working conditions. 

Three cities were examined as possible locations for the first 
project : Indore, Poona and Baroda. After careful consideration 
Baroda was selected, and the first community-wide project was 
started there in May 1955. 

During the period of this preliminary work by the leader of the 
mission, the other two members were working in Bombay preparing 
courses and giving a certain number of lectures, including a series 
for top management which proved successful and opened the way 
to further projects in the Bombay area. An executive head of the 
productivity centre, responsible to the Chief Adviser, Factories, 
was appointed early in the year and immediately started planning 
the programme of work for the Baroda project in association with 
the 1.L.O. experts. 

The central course in the Baroda project was a work study 
course of six weeks, essentially similar to the “ one-plus-one ” 
courses that had proved so successful in Israel. Trainees were 
drawn from ten firms including textile, engineering, chemical, glass 
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bottle making and general manufacturing companies. In addition 
to the basic course, there was also a 12-session seminar on general 
management for top management, two directors being nominated 
by each firm. There was also a seminar of similar length dealing 
with industrial engineering for senior technicians and a shorter 
seminar for workers’ representatives and union officials. The 
purpose of these seminars auxiliary to the main course was to 
ensure that each factory had, in key positions at various levels, 
people who understood the nature and purpose of work study and 
could see it in its relation to the general operation of the business. 
As in Israel, it was considered that the work study officers could 
only be effective if the management had a real understanding of 
what they were able to do and how they could best be used. 

The Baroda project was carried through by two members of 
the I.L.0. mission and one member of the productivity centre 
staff ; the third member of the mission was seconded to Bangalore 
to run courses in work study and management for the government- 
owned factories there. 

The programme of the Baroda project has set the pattern for 
programmes carried out subsequently by the Indian productivity 
centre. For example, the mission participated in a similar project 
for ten firms of the Engineering Association of India in Bombay. 
The practical work carried out in the course of this project is well 
described in a pamphlet issued by the Government of India.! 
More recently the productivity centre has carried out further 
projects of this type, augmented by a course for supervisors in 
Bangalore and Calcutta, as well as other miscellaneous training 
activities. 

There is no doubt that within the limitations of time and staff 
available this can be a most effective means of training. On the 
other hand, it is necessarily superficial and can only be considered 
as an initial course : much longer and deeper training for all levels 
of management, supervisory and technical staff is required if real 
and lasting transformations in the productivity of enterprises is 
to be effected. A further problem, mentioned in the footnote to 
page 23, is that of following up applications of work study after 
the courses have ended. This is a problem which has yet to be 
satisfactorily solved with the very limited personnel of the produc- 
tivity centre (at the time of writing, two qualified staff only in 
addition to the I.L.O. experts) and the wide dispersal of the various 
projects. In spite of its shortcomings the form of training exempli- 
fied by the community project is probably the best available at 





1 Ministry of Labour, Government of India: Productivity Project for 
Engineering Industries, Bombay (Bombay, 1956). 
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the present time, given Indian conditions and the need to spread 
some knowledge of productivity techniques as widely and as 
rapidly as possible. 

October 1955 saw the start of a type of project new to the 
Indian mission. As a direct result of the management lectures 
given in Bombay the previous winter, a six months’ project was 
put in train in the central workshops of the Bombay State Transport 
Authority near Poona. The Authority had at that time about 
4,200 buses serving most of the state. There was a very heavy 
backlog of buses to be overhauled, in addition to a considerable 
programme of body building for new buses. 

The I.L.O. expert started his assignment with very full and 
frank discussions of aims and means with both management and 
workers. At joint meetings the shortcomings of both sides were 
discussed, and as a result the workers and unions pledged their 
support for the project. 

The programme of work started with a three-day appreciation 
course for the top management so that they would know what 
their specialists were being taught and why it was important. The 
main course was an eight weeks’ course in work study on the 
“one-plus-one” principle, now well established. The union secret- 
ary was among the workers’ representatives. Mornings were given 
over to lectures and afternoons to supervised practical work. 
Students worked in pairs on the method study projects. Some of 
the results are worthy of mention. 

As a result of improved layout, material handling and methods 
improvement, the floor area utilised in one shop was reduced from 
33,600 square feet to 23,600 square feet although the output from 
this section was increased. It was thus possible to cancel the 
proposed construction of two new bays and save 200,000 rupees 
in building costs. 

In the manufacture of Dodge body components investigations 
led to a change in design from bolt and nut construction to riveted 
construction with material savings amounting to 12,312 rupees 
per hundred sets. It was anticipated that 500 sets would be made 
in 1956-57 giving savings of over 60,000 rupees. 

Layout studies made by trainees enabled thousands of feet of 
unnecessary movement to be saved and handling much reduced. 
Substantial increases in productivity were achieved in several 
sections and on individual operations, one example being in the 
overhaul of fuel pumps, where output was increased from 45 to 
72 pumps a week, an increase in productivity of 60 per cent. 

In addition to work carried out in the shops an investigation 
of the stores system in the central workshops indicated possibilities 
of very substantial savings in the amount of money invested in 
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stocks. With all these savings, however, one of the most important 
results of this project was the improvement in management- 
labour relations arising from the close collaboration of represent- 
atives of both sides in the lecture room and the shops. 

The success of the project undertaken for the Bombay State 
Transport Authority led to demands from other authorities for 
similar projects in their own workshops. The expert who carried 
out this project went to Delhi in October 1956. There are indications 
at the time of writing that the project in progress at the transport 
service workshops there will be even more successful than that in 
Bombay State, when much was learned which can be applied to 
improve and expedite this new undertaking. Since the arrival of 
the expert the weekly output of repaired buses has increased from 
12 to 24, an interesting feature being that output began to increase 
very shortly after the arrival of the expert and before any practical 
work had been done at all, simply because of the improvement 
in the climate of human relations in the works. The anticipated 
increase of 50 per cent. in the number of buses in service, due to a 
shorter period of overhaul without the purchase of additional 
vehicles, has already been cited in this article as a classic example 
of improved utilisation of material resources. 


2% 
* * 


In what precedes two missions have been described, operating 
under very different circumstances and on very different Scales. 
If the work of raising productivity in Israel has so far been the 
more successful, that in India presents far greater scope in the 
long run, because India is only at the beginning of a huge pro- 
gramme of industrialisation, and interest in productivity there is 
awakening rapidly.1_ The operations of the missions in two other 
countries, Egypt and Pakistan, which are discussed in the second 
part of this article, will be seen to present problems and challenges 
which are different again from many of those examined so far. 
Each demands an approach tailored to suit its special circum- 
stances : the experience of each mission goes to augment the sum 
of knowledge available by which all can improve the effectiveness 
of their work and on which new missions can draw in order to 
diminish the initial period before their contributions become really 


effective. 
(To be continued) 


“1CE. Ministry of Commerce and Industries, Government of India, Report 
of the Indian Productivity Delegation to Japan, 2 volumes (New Delhi, 1957). 








The Future of Immigration 
to South America 


by 
Rev. Fernando Bastos pe Aviza, S.J. 


Among the traditional countries of immigration those of South 
America occupy a special position in that their economies are under- 
developed or only in the early stages of expansion; at the same time 
their territories are vast and their populations sparse. From an 
examination of the demographic and economic features of three of 
these countries the author of the following article concludes that the 
immense resources of the region can be developed to the full only if its 
manpower shortages are met during the critical period of industrial 
expansion through a bold immigration policy including, in particular, 
the admission of migrants from Far Eastern sources. 


HE author’s intention is to give in the following pages a factual 
account of immigration to South America from the end of the 
Second World War to 1955, and to try to analyse the factors 
involved in order to discover what the future holds for such 
migration. The vastness of this subject has led the writer to limit 
himself to three countries—Argentina, Brazil and Venezuela— 
which are nevertheless sufficiently representative of the continent 
as a whole. Indeed these are the most important immigration 
countries in the three major natural zones into which South America 
is divided—the northern region (the Orinoco basin), the eastern 
region and the south-eastern region (the basin of the River Plate). 
Taken together these three regions contain over 85 per cent. of the 
immigrants who have settled in South America. It is thus hoped 
that this essay may lead up to a number of very general conclu- 
sions valid for the whole South American continent. 

In explaining the preference of immigrants for these three 
countries the first reason to be put forward is their geographical 
position : they are located on the side of the continent which is 
directly exposed to the currents of European migration. At the 
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present day this factor may seem to be of negligible importance 
in view of the travel facilities available, but such has not always 
been the case. From the earliest days of colonisation the geogra- 
phical position of this part of the continent has attracted a majority 
of the immigrants, who thereafter provided contacts and a welcome 
for others. Experience has repeatedly confirmed that the major 
factor in immigration is immigration itself; governments may 
assist and promote migration and provide migrants with induce- 
ments of all kinds, but the chief force that attracts people in large 
numbers always remains the interdependence arising from the 
bonds of family or nationality that link those who have remained 
in the country of origin to those who have already found a place 
in the structure and life of the country of immigration. 

The second reason lies in the demographic situation of these 
nations, obsessed by the vast extent of their empty territories, 
which they must populate if they are not to perish. In logical 
terms a country’s optimum degree of population from the economic 
point of view lies somewhere between under-population and over- 
population ; it should not be forgotten, however, that it is perfectly 
possible to pass from a population shortage to an excess without 
reaching this optimum, if national resources do not develop faster 
than population grows. The South American nations became 
aware of this early in their history, but they also understood that 
although over-population gives rise to serious economic and social 
problems it is nevertheless to be preferred to under-population, 
which would reduce them, as happened in the case of certain 
primitive civilisations, to slow decay on the borders of an untamed 
wilderness. Moreover they recognise that at the present day, when 
humanity is tackling problems of population and nutrition on a 
world-wide scale, it is inconceivable that a country should jealously 
fence off its territorial reserves, the development of which consti- 
tutes a natural answer to the hopes of the surplus population of 
Europe and the Far East. 

In the third place, it should be borne in mind that these coun- 
tries have unlimited prospects both in agriculture and in industry. 
For them the Second World War was not only an opportunity to 
attract United States capital and build up holdings of foreign 
exchange but also a tremendous demonstration of the possibilities 
of technical progress ; they realised that through technical progress 
they could conquer their empty spaces and gain recognition as 
world powers. Special concessions were therefore granted to 
immigrant technicians and skilled workers, and this often made 
conditions for such immigrants even more attractive than those 
they were offered by highly developed countries where the demand 
for skilled labour was not so pressing. 
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ARGENTINA 


After the war the number of immigrants entering Argentina 
rose steeply until about 1949, when it gradually fell never to reach 
its previous peak. The figures are as follows ?: 


SONG i516 dors 4,400 1b) i ee 108,818 
eS Ss? 39,114 re 81,137 
ce. <—es Be" 120,258 i or 53,333 
bo. aa eh 150,987 See iat 940% 65,688 
ao 136,777 a ee 52,892 


Argentina understood very quickly what a wealth of human 
potential had been paralysed by the war either in concentration 
camps or in the old emigration countries, where population reserves 
had been built up in the absence of the normal migration outlet. 
Without losing time it set up selection boards which drew heavily 
on European sources. This explains the rapid growth in immigra- 
tion until 1949, when public opinion reacted strongly, criticising 
the somewhat hasty methods of the boards, which were blamed, 
among other things, for facilitating the entry of a high proportion 
of undesirable elements. The work of the boards suffered as a 
result of this criticism. At the same time the sources of emigration 
were drying up: a considerable proportion of the best candidates 
had already found refuge in the United States, Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand or had been able to enter the gainfully occupied 
population of the countries devastated by the war, which were 
bending all their energies to the task of reconstruction. 

These factors explain the fall in the number of entries between 
1949 and 1953. Subsequently the economic position of the country 
made conditions steadily more unfavourable for immigration 
from overseas. 

The Economic Situation 


Agriculture had been hit by a serious slump and the investment 
of foreign capital had slowed down considerably. It has often been 
noted that as a rule movements of manpower are closely linked to 
movements of capital: since capital movements were diverted to 
other countries the migration flow towards Argentina fell off 
considerably. This economic slump was accompanied by a financial 
crisis : the dollar value of the peso had fallen by almost 50 per 
cent. ; whereas in 1949 one dollar was equivalent to 9 pesos, in 
1950 it was equivalent to 16. This fall became more marked in 
succeeding years, and immigration diminished in direct proportion 
to the value of the peso (in 1956 one dollar was equivalent to 


1 United Nations: Demographic Year Book, 1954 (New York, 1954), 
p. 657. For the figures relating to the years 1954 and 1955 cf. Review of the 
River Plate (Buenos Aires), 21 Feb. 1956. 
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36.95 pesos). The cost of living was rising at the same rate: if 
1943 is taken as the base year, the index stood at 727.1 at the 
beginning of 1956. 

In a report submitted to the President of the Republic on 
27 October 1955, Dr. Ratil Prebisch carried out a well-informed 
analysis of the nature of the situation, the reasons for it and the 
remedial action to be taken. The fundamental problem is the gap 
between the increase in consumption and the increase in production; 
over the last few years consumption has risen faster than production 
at the expense of investment. The balance-of-payments position 
was critical in 1954-55 owing to the absence of a judicious policy 
for the development of agricultural production, the existence of 
bottlenecks caused by shortages of electric power and _ short- 
comings in the transport system, and the fact that Argentina was 
unduly dependent on foreign sources of raw materials. 

The inflation was to be attributed to an excessive increase in 
the note issue as a result of the Government’s unwise actions in 
the economic field and its disastrous wage policy. In industry 
wages rose well beyond productivity, to the sole advantage of 
urban workers : over the last ten years the real wages of industrial 
workers have risen by 37 per cent. while national income per 
head has risen by only 3.5 per cent. 

From the beginning of 1956 an attempt has been made to deal 
with the causes of the above-mentioned difficulties. Foreign 
capital is once more beginning to take a favourable view of invest- 
ment possibilities in Argentina, steps have been taken to make 
full use of the country’s oil resources and an extensive land settle- 
ment scheme is under preparation. The implementation of these 
plans is beginning to increase the demand for skilled foreign labour 
in industry and agriculture. 

So far as immigration is concerned, the further economic ex- 
pansion to be expected is bound to lead to a new rise in the number 
of annual admissions. 


The Demographic Position 


Of the three countries studied Argentina is the one that, from 
the demographic point of view, has not only derived the most 
benefit from immigration but also still stands in greatest need of it. 

Its population density of seven inhabitants per square kilometre 
is only slightly higher than that of Brazil and Venezuela. Arable 
land still awaiting cultivation is estimated at 90 million hectares. 
Argentina has to solve the tremendous problem of peopling this 
area, but its demographic position is very different from that of 
Brazil and Venezuela. The death rate has shown a marked fall 
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over the last few years, from 14 per thousand in 1924 to 8.7 per 
thousand in 1954, There has been an even more spectacular fall 
in the infant mortality rate, from 98.6 per thousand in 1935 to 
65.2 per thousand in 1954. These figures guarantee that the 
country will derive more benefit from its human resources and will 
have a bigger reserve of manpower, for life expectation in Argentina 
is higher than anywhere else in South America. 

Nevertheless, whereas the birth rate remains very high in 
Brazil and has even risen in Venezuela, in Argentina it fell from 
32 per thousand in 1924 to 24.6 per thousand in 1954. There is 
nothing to suggest that this decline will stop. The first age group, 
from birth to 4 years, accounts in Argentina for 11.13 per cent. 
of the total population ; this is a much lower figure than that of 
Brazil, in which the lowest age group accounts for 16 per cent. 
of the total. Nor should it be forgotten that the 11.13 per cent of 
children below 4 years of age amounts in absolute terms to a 
much smaller number than it would in Brazil, where the total 
population is about three times larger than in the neighbouring 
country. Moreover, the age distribution of the Argentine popula- 
tion already reveals anomalies that would seem to deserve closer 
study on the part of demographers. 

Passing now from an examination of the present structure of 
the population to consider future population trends, if it is assumed 
that the birth rate will remain constant the total population, 
neglecting immigration, will rise from 17 million people in 1950 
to 26 million in 1980. Even assuming that during this period the 
country admits 75,000 immigrants a year, the total population 
will not reach the 30 million mark. If it is realised that by that 
time Brazil will have a population of over 100 million people, it 
will immediately be understood that only increased immigration 
will enable Argentina to develop its human potential and guarantee 
continental equilibrium. 

It seems that far from correcting this trend the future will 
accentuate it. A projection of the structure of the Argentine 
population even reveals a certain aging, as may easily be seen 
from table I, in which the population is divided into the major 
age groups corresponding to the division between the working 
and non-working population. 

If allowance is made for the cumulative effects of demographic 
trends it may be said that the country’s present situation is not 
a very reassuring augury for the future. 

The writer believes that a legitimate inference to be drawn 
from these observations is that among South American countries 
it is precisely Argentina which from the demographic point of view 
most urgently needs to launch a bold immigration policy. 
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TABLE I. PROJECTION OF THE AGE STRUCTURE OF THE ARGENTINE 
POPULATION, 1947-80 


(Percentages of total population) 





Ages 1947 1980 





ae pee ae 30.52 | 28.6 | 
15-59 63.00 59.8 | 
60 and over 11.6 








Source : Research Digest (Geneva, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration), Vol. I, No. 9, 
Sep. 1955, pp. 27-28. 


BRAZIL 


Brazil is now passing through a complex transitional phase 
marked by a wealth of contrast, and it is therefore extremely 
difficult to carry out a satisfactory analysis, based on a static 
model, of dynamic realities that are in a state of perpetual change. 

Immediately after the war there was a diminutive but steady 
rise in the number of admissions, which continued until 1952. 
The Government understood the benefit to be derived from taking 
advantage of the labour that had become available in Europe after 
the war, and adopted a more flexible immigration policy. There 
was less keenness in Brazil than in Argentina, however, and in 
Europe the Brazilian selection boards did not receive so many 
applications from would-be migrants. In 1954 the falling off in 
the number of admissions became even more marked. The numbers 
of immigrants admitted from 1946 to 1955 were as follows !: 


re ce «2 5 3 4 ee 
were OS! Se i 
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What conclusion is to be drawn from this fall ? Was it purely 
fortuitous or does it portend a further inevitable cyclical move- 
ment ? In 1954 the Government reorganised all the machinery 
set up to deal with immigration and land settlement and brought 
it under the new National Immigration and Settlement Institute. 
This reorganisation held up the work of the officials who deliver 
entry permits and thus largely accounts for the fall in immigration 
in 1954 and 1955. 





1 Anudrio Estatistico do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro, Instituto Brasileiro de 
Geografia e Estatistica). 
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An examination of the demographic and economic position 
will enable us to determine whether increased immigration is to 
be expected in the future. 


Demographic Factors 


The present rate of population increase in Brazil is one of the 
highest in the world. During the period from 1950 to 1980 it 
will amount on the average to about 1,800,000 people a year. 
At the end of that period the country will have a population of 
over 100 million people, through natural increase alone, neglecting 
any contribution made by immigration, as will be seen from 
table IT. 


TABLE II. PROJECTION OF THE BRAZILIAN POPULATION, 
BY AGE GROUPS, 1950-80 


(In thousands) 














Ages | 1950 | 1960 | 1970 | 1980 
ee oe 21,756 27,910 34,920 41,789 
ae agellgetget 14,053 17,444 22,095 29,441 
See IO 8,965 11,198 14,217 17,889 
GP y ~aiseiy erin 5,029 6,483 8,232 10,672 
Ga sie, se chet 1,862 2,614 3,598 4,754 
75 and over... 309 435 660 980 

Total... 51,976 66,085 83,719 105,527 




















Source : United Nations, Bureau of Social Affairs, Population Branch: Future Population Estimates 
by Sex and Age. Report 11: The Population of South America, 1950-1980, Population Studies, No. 21 (New 
York, 1955), p. 52. 


It is easy to imagine the economic consequences. A parallel 
study of economic development and population growth in Brazil 
shows, however, that the former is far greater than the latter 
and that consequently its own growth will not prevent the Brazilian 
population from approaching the optimum economic level as 
defined in the introduction ; but it will be a slow and painful 
process. Much of the national income is absorbed by the tremendous 
production required to supply the needs of nearly 2 million new 
citizens each year, including many who, owing to infant mortality, 
will never help to build up again the capital spent in bringing 
them up. 

In a country faced with such overwhelming demographic 
problems public opinion, understandably enough, is generally not 
very favourably inclined towards immigration. The economic 
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results of immigration tend to be long-term ones, whereas the 
population burden weighs heavily on the present generation. 
The writer is convinced, however, that this population growth 
justifies sanguine hopes for the future and will give the country 
an important position in the international field. But it is true 
that in the short run it will give rise to very serious economic and 
social problems. 

It so happens, moreover, that the population is not growing 
at the same rate in the different parts of the country. The birth 
rate, which it still very high, varies greatly between urban centres 
and rural areas. Whereas in the Federal District the crude birth 
rate is 26 live births per 1,000 inhabitants, in the poorer states 
of the north the figure is as high as 54. 

This lack of uniformity in population growth has led to the 
concentration of considerable human resources in the poorer 
parts of the country. There is now a real ferment among the 
population, which is of its own accord seeking a new national 
balance. Internal migration is directed towards the big towns 
and the richer states in the south, these being traditional immigra- 
tion areas. Immigrant labour is therefore only one factor in a 
changing population picture, and must reckon with competition 
from Brazilian labour. In the writer’s opinion, this factor has 
brought about a profound change in the conditions governing 
immigration to Brazil. 


The Economic Situation 


During the decade from 1946 to 1955 there was a rapid devalua- 
tion of the cruzeiro. The dollar, which cost 25 cruzeiros at the 
beginning of the period, is now worth 65. There is a headlong 
race between the cost of living and wage rates, which have been 
twice adjusted and are still quite inadequate. Everything points 
to an inflationary spiral, this being a chronic disease of the Brazilian 
economy. 

The remarkable thing is that, in spite of this abnormal financial 
position, the Brazilian economy is of a markedly dynamic character. 
This may be explained by the fact that the situation, which leads 
to budgetary deficits, is a result of primitive budgeting methods 
rather than of a weakness of the national economy. Since the 
Brazilian bond market is not sufficiently extensive to carry the 
weight of public capital expenditure or to cover the Government’s 
expenditure on current account, the Government has, instead of 
developing this market, chosen the easy way out and balanced its 
budget by increasing the note issue or by borrowing. This accounts 
for the depreciation of the cruzeiro. If migrants were well-informed 
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with regard to the real position of the Brazilian economy they 
would not be put off by the bogy of inflation. Since they are 
ill-informed, it deters them from going to Brazil, particularly if 
they leave behind relatives to be maintained in Europe.! 

Although the economic situation is not such as to promote 
immigration, the post-war period, with the changes introduced 
in industrial organisation and in the Brazilian market, nevertheless 
marks the beginning of a new phase in immigration, since the 
national economy is definitely passing from the semi-colonial to 
the industrial stage. 

At the former stage the economy was dominated by the interests 
of the coffee exporters, and developments affecting these interests 
had a clearly marked influence on the number of immigrants 
admitted to the country. If the connection between annual changes 
in coffee prices and the number of immigrants admitted is traced, 
it will be found that on 29 occasions in 40 years (1914-54) a rise 
in price was followed by a renewed spurt in immigration and, 
conversely, that a fall in price was followed by a fall in the number 
of admissions. Moreover, annual immigration is considerably 
more elastic than the price of coffee, in that minor changes in the 
outlook for coffee in the international market lead a year later to 
violent fluctuations in the number of admissions. The most impor- 
tant conclusion to be drawn is that the number of admissions has 
shown a steady tendency to fall, the ceiling being set by the satura- 
tion point in the demand for coffee and by the geographical limits 
to the development of extensive single-crop farming. 

Although the Brazilian economy is still under the influence 
of a policy dictated by the desire to protect coffee prices, other 
factors have emerged since the end of the war and are also begin- 
ning to exercise pressure on immigration policy. For example, there 
is now a domestic market sufficiently large to allow industrial 
expansion ; there have been internal migrations of groups of 
population attracted to urban centres, movements that have 
brought on to the market tremendous reserves of people who were 
until then living in a barter economy; a new middle class has 
emerged, consisting of industrial entrepreneurs whose interests differ 
from those of the big planters ; and the country is beginning to 
realise that it has a chance of growing out of the semi-colonial or 
underdeveloped stage. 

The existence of these new factors is slowly but surely leading 
to a growth in immigration, which is gradually coming to be con- 
ditioned less by fluctuations in the price of coffee than by the 


; 1 For further details see Fernando Bastos pE Avira : L’immigration au 
Brésil ; Contribution a une théorie générale de l’immigration (Rio de Janeiro, 
A.G.I.R., 1956). 
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increase in the absorption capacity of the economy. This is a new 
development, which is opening up new prospects for immigration. 

At present there is a time lag between the expansion of produc- 
tion on the one hand and that of the infrastructure of the economy 
on the other. The latter, including everything on which production 
depends, such as power, transport, basic industries and banking, is 
being more and more taken over by the State. At the same time 
the keynote of business is still free enterprise and all can invest 
where the marginal productivity of capital is greatest. It so 
happens, however, that the State cannot adjust the rate of develop- 
ment of the infrastructure to the rate of development of production. 
Hence there is a time lag, giving rise to bottlenecks which, in turn, 
cause partial and localised economic depressions that help to 
create an atmosphere of instability and lack of confidence. 

This analysis of the economic situation provides valuable 
guidance in the field of immigration. The development of the 
economic infrastructure cannot be speeded up owing to lack of 
capital. Now immigration may represent a considerable saving in 
resources that would otherwise have to be invested in manpower. 
The country urgently needs technicians and skilled workers. 
Their training takes time, during which valuable economic oppor- 
tunities are lost beyond recall. 

In spite of the tremendous surge of internal migration towards 
the towns, there is no unemployment of any consequence. The 
example of the Federal District is significant in this regard, 
Between 1940 and 1945 its population increased by about a 
million inhabitants ; moreover, apart from Sao Paulo it is the part 
of the federation that has received the highest proportion of immi- 
grants. It is therefore a fairly representative sample for the analysis 
of the influence that migration may have on employment. On the 
basis of a thorough study of employment in the Federal District, 
the following conclusions may be reached. There is no real unem- 
ployment in the Federal District, despite the fact that many people 
were induced by the—purely nominal—rise in the minimum wage 
to abandon work in the home and go and find factory and office 
jobs for which they were quite untrained. There are fewer genuine 
cases of unemployment than notified vacancies. Moreover the 
unemployed are often marginal workers unsuited to life in a big city 
and with no particular trade. Fluctuations in employment tend to 
be seasonal, and are conditioned by the ups and downs of the 
building industry, which is the industry in which totally unskilled 
workers find employment most easily.! 








1 Thanks are due for this information to Mr. Yves Freitas de Souza 
Director of the Labour Medical, Odontological and Placement Service in 
the Ministry of Labour. 
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In short, Brazil still has tremendous untapped resources. 
As the pioneering frontier moves westwards new tracts of country 
with undreamt-of possibilities are opened up. The saturation point 
for the absorptive capacity of the country as a whole is thus steadily 
receding. There is every reason to believe that over the next few 
years, as immigration puts newstrength into the nation, a cumulative 
process will get under way : the expanding economy will require a 
growing number of immigrants who, in their turn, will increase the 
absorptive capacity of the country, and so on. In these conditions 
a flow of immigrants gives every guarantee of stability and progress. 


VENEZUELA 


The numbers of annual admissions to Venezuela during the 
period under review give a curve very different from those for 
Brazil and Argentina. Apart from a fall in 1949 and 1951, which 
was probably due to internal political disturbances, the curve has 
been a steadily rising one, although net immigration has not yet 
risen as far as in the other countries considered. The net immigra- 
tion figures for the period 1946-55 are as follows ?: 


Se ce ee 1,951 eS sees 22,718 
Je 2,165 a 26,987 
a 35,369 oar 40,561 
es < «44 23,595 ee + & 47,449 
Pee es Pe 29,738 wee POS ah 57,542 


It should however be stressed at the outset that these are net 
immigration figures and that the gross admission figures are much 
higher : 111,357 for 1950, 105,022 for 1951, 121,515 for 1952 and 
141,144 for 1953. This suggests that in Venezuela the proportion 
of migrants who actually settle in the country has so far been lower 
than in Argentina and Brazil. This is the conclusion to be drawn 
from the figures for departures, relating both to immigrants 
returning to their own countries and to re-emigrants who are 
migrating elsewhere. 

This annual movement to and from the country is due to the 
special character of the Venezuelan economy. It is an economy of 
the extractive type, based above all on the export of petroleum, 
which accounts for over 90 per cent. of total exports by value.? 
Such an economy does not favour the immigrant who settles on the 
land and makes for a stable form of immigration. On the contrary, 
it arouses hopes of quickly gotten wealth and exercises a strong 


1 See Pablo PERALEs : Geografia econdmica de Venezuela (Caracas, 1955). 
For the year 1955 : Boletin mensual estadistico, Jan-Feb. 1956, p. 21. There 
are very marked discrepancies between the various sources, 


2 Cf. Pablo PERALES, op. cit. 
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attraction on hordes of migrants who are equally violently repelled 
if they do not win the easy wealth they dreamt of or are unable to 
find a place in the national economy. 

The Government has become aware of the problem and of 
the dangers arising out of the lack of uniformity in the rate of 
development of the various sectors of the national economy. 
In order to cope with the difficulties that may result in the near 
future it has turned its attention to schemes of immigration for 
the specific purpose of land settlement. The action it has taken 
in this field is most promising. Already the Turen settlement in 
the province of Portuguesa exists not just on paper but as a magni- 
ficent achievement.? 

There are also other factors that account for the large number 
of immigrants and give grounds for optimism. Both the stability 
of the currency and the present political stability are distinctly 
propitious for immigration; these are essential prerequisites, 
without which the most impressive plans can serve no useful 
purpose. It is a fact that the devaluation of the currency puts off 
immigrants, especially if they must send funds to relatives who 
have stayed behind in the countries of origin. Now the Govern- 
ment places no restriction on the remittance of immigrants’ savings 
to their relatives and the writer is convinced that this factor has 
played an important part in the re-emigration to Venezuela of 
Italian immigrants who had previously settled in Brazil. 

Since 1943 the bolivar has remained steady at the rate of 
$0.35. Not only is it a stable currency, it is also a strong currency, 
which makes it unique in South American immigration countries. 

The value and stability of the currency are accounted for by 
the increase in the world demand for oil, of which this country 
is one of the biggest producers (about 15 to 17 per cent. of world 
production). 

Although dependent on a single sector of production, the 
economic development of Venezuela has not proceeded by fits and 
starts, as in other immigration countries, precisely because of the 
growing demands for the country’s staple export. This can be seen 
from the very favourable trend of its balance of trade, which has 
improved steadily since 1945. In that year imports totalled 
603 million bolivars and exports 1,108 million; in 1954 these 
figures were respectively 2,856 and 5,688 million. The favourable 
trade balance had thus risen from 505 million bolivars to 2,832 
million over that period. 








1 Cf. Boletin del Instituto Agrario Nacional (Caracas), Dec. 1955. 
2 See Migrations (Geneva, Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration), No. 2, Jan. 1956. 
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If the figures relating to the terms of trade and net immigration 
are listed in chronological order, as in table III, a common trend 
can be discerned. Moreover, the fluctuations in the former have 
a marked effect, with a variable time lag, on the fluctuations 
of the latter. 

The period under review is admittedly too short to allow 
generalisations to be made, but the intention was to note the 
fact, as has already been done in the case of Brazil. 


TABLE III. INDICES OF VENEZUELAN IMMIGRATION AND TERMS OF 
TRADE, 1946-54 








(1949 = 100) 

Year Terms of trade Immigration 
_. ee 47.44 8.26 
Lee es ee 30.43 9.17 
ee 101.23 149.87 
SE ice. acces 8 9 100.00 100.00 
EASA pope 193.85 126.00 
aaa ee 230.73 96.27 
Sk ea kos 237.91 114.35 
BEG. ces pt cae 215.27 171.87 
WO fe fee we Se 290.16 201.06 

















Moreover, the country’s social legislation is progressing at a 
rapid rate. The social security system is being gradually extended 
to new areas, and benefits are being increased. Although neither 
family allowances nor unemployment benefit exist as yet, sickness 
and invalidity benefit and the scheme of workmen’s compensation 
for occupational accidents and diseases cover all workers, including 
foreign workers, who are in receipt of a monthly wage of less than 
1,200 bolivars. 

Yet another factor which promotes immigration and guarantees 
its future development is the favourable attitude of public opinion. 
In Venezuela, as everywhere else, immigration has its opponents, 
who fear the competition of aliens with better vocational qualifica- 
tions than Venezuelan nationals ; but it can be said that an over- 
whelming majority of the population, particularly intellectuals 
and the framers of national policy, are convinced of the decisive 
importance of immigration for Venezuela. Everything has been 
done to promote immigration by facilitating the grant of visas 
and naturalisation. 

The fact is that the population position is such that the country 
urgently needs a large number of immigrants. The birth rate is 
not only still very high, it is still rising (from 39.2 to 43.8 live 
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births per 1,000 inhabitants in the ten years under review). More- 
over, the death rate fell from 13.4 per thousand in 1947 to 11.1 
in 1955. This conjunction of a rise in the birth rate and a fall in 
the death rate has made possible one of the highest rates of popula- 
tion increase in the world: the average annual rate of increase 
was 3.02 per cent. during the period 1946-55. At some future 
moment difficult to specify, the country will therefore reach what 
may be described as a critical stage in the growth of its population : 
improved education and hygiene will increase the fall in the death 
rate even before the birth rate begins to fall off ; at that moment 
the non-working population will constitute a dual burden, since 
there will be an increased number of pensioners and a still undimi- 
nished number of small children. The prediction that such a stage 
will inevitably be reached will have to arouse the authorities to 
a sense of the importance of adult immigration to make up for the 
weaknesses of a population that is too young. 

It is important to note, however, that in spite of this growth 
the density of the population of Venezuela is still very low—6.4 
inhabitants per square kilometer—and that there are tremendous 
natural resources to be developed. It is estimated that the reserves 
of arable land still amount to 18.5 million hectares for a working 
population which was estimated about 1950 to total 1,706,321 
persons over the age of 14. Of that number about 45 per cent. 
are probably employed in agriculture and in extractive industries, 
with an average level of productivity that is still very low. More- 
over, the drift from the land is drawing an increasing stream of 
people to the towns and leading to the depopulation of the country- 
side, to such an extent that special attention has been devoted 
to the matter by the Pan American Union.! This development 
has created difficulties in the production of foodstuffs, for which 
the country is almost totally dependent on imports. In these 
circumstances immigration for land settlement is not only an 
economic proposition but also a decisive factor in the solution of 
a national problem. 


CONCLUSIONS 


All the foregoing points clearly to the fact that these three 
countries are endowed with considerable resources and that because 
industrialisation is proceeding apace they need large numbers of 
carefully selected immigrants. On the other hand much of their 
income goes into meeting their urgent needs in terms of men and 
equipment. 


1 Pan American Union: Exodo rural en Venezuela (Washington, no 
date). See also idem: Las migraciones en Venezuela ; sus efectos econdmicos 
y sociales (Washington, Apr. 1956). 
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With very few variations this is the position applying in all 
the other countries in South America. It applies, in particular, 
to Chile, a country so important in connection with future immi- 
gration to South America as to deserve special study. 

Turning now towards countries of origin, it will be found that 
Italy, Spain and Portugal are the main sources of emigration. It 
so happens that these countries are not rich, and are themselves 
in need of skilled labour. 

These facts viewed in conjunction seem to justify the following 
conclusions with regard to an immigration policy for South 
America : 


1. A bold decision should be taken to admit immigrants from 
Far Eastern sources, including Japan. This would be in the 
interests of South American countries, preoccupied as they are by 
the need and indeed the duty to people their empty spaces, a task 
in which such immigrants have already rendered invaluable service. 
It is also a matter of humanity towards a country driven to cutting 
off its own sources of vitality and in which there were over one- 
and-a-half million abortions in 1954. Moreover it would be in the 
interests of the community of nations, since it would help to main- 
tain the balance of the world. 


2. As regards the immigration of skilled workers, which is of 
decisive importance for industry, steps should be taken to develop 
schemes designed to find jobs for immigrants even before they arrive 
in the country and schemes of intensive training to give them a 
rapid technical orientation and an elementary knowledge of the 
language of the country of destination. These are the least costly 
schemes for immigration countries, and do not deprive the coun- 
tries of origin of labour which has been trained at their expense 
and which they need to keep. Moreover, such schemes constitute 
a thoroughly realistic answer to the needs of South American 
countries, where the urgent need is not for highly specialised 
workers, of whom there are always few among immigrants and 
whose integration is less likely to be successful, but for semi-skilled 
labour that can adapt itself to the differing requirements of a 
growing economy. 


3. As regards rural immigration, the author considers that 
there are possibilities in schemes of the type that have already 
been implemented with good results in Venezuela and Brazil in 
particular : they consist in expropriating unused land around the 
major urban centres, covering them with a good road network, 
which leads to a rapid rise in property values, and then re-selling 
part of the land to cover the cost of expropriation and road building 
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and using the other part for settlement with a view to supplying 
the market with raw materials and produce for the big towns. 


The implementation of such schemes will nevertheless require 
the elimination of two obstacles which, in the writer’s opinion, 
have prevented Argentina, Brazil and Venezuela from adopting 
a more constructive attitude towards immigration over the last 
decade. 

First of all there is the immigrant’s desire for immediate wealth. 
Immigration develops where there is an immediate economic 
interest. People go spontaneously to areas where they have hopes 
of immediate success. This is partly due to changes that have 
been noted in the psychology of immigrants since the war. They 
no longer have the pioneer spirit which drove pre-war immigrants. 
At that time emigrants were prepared to make sacrifices so that 
their descendants might have a degree of well-being to which they 
could not aspire in their country of origin. Nowadays the emigrant 
is impelled by the hope of immediate gains. People no longer 
emigrate for the sake of their descendants, they emigrate for 
their own sakes. The pioneer spirit has given way to a mercenary 
outlook, and given rise to economic conditions which make immi- 
gration to South America even more difficult. Unskilled European 
immigrants cannot compete in the labour market with ordinary 
labourers born in the country, who do not expect such high rewards. 
An unemployed Italian receives more in his own country in the 
form of unemployment allowances than the minimum wage he 
would receive in Brazil. This is what makes the immigration of 
unskilled labourers or, in other words, mass immigration, extremely 
difficult. On the other hand skilled workers and technicians can 
easily find employment in their own countries. 

Secondly, it is often suggested that the underlying reason for 
the small part played by South America in international migra- 
tions is the avarice of South American peoples, who are jealously 
hiding their dormant wealth in order to preserve it for their own 
descendants. A more careful examination of the psychology of these 
young nations has led the writer to the conviction that this is not 
the case. There is no such collective avarice among South Ameri- 
cans. For such an attitude to exist and act as a brake on immigra- 
tion policy there would have to be a very keen awareness of the 
collective interests of the national community, of the fact that 
immigration is a factor in depressions and in competition ; but 
there is no such awareness. A survey of public opinion as inter- 
preted by the popular press reveals surprising differences of outlook 
with regard to immigration. It is curious that at the moment the 
right-wing press, which chiefly represents employers’ interests, is 


4 
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in favour of immigration, while the left-wing press, which should 
take a wider view, going beyond purely national considerations, is 
opposed to immigration. Moreover, such avarice would require a 
comparatively advanced degree of cultural maturity, which would 
make these nations capable of cool and rational calculation. 
Avarice is the sin of maturity, and maturity is precisely what the 
South American nations lack. This would seem to be the true 
reason for the inconspicuous results of all the action taken to 
promote immigration, and is the second obstacle to which the 
writer was referring. 

There are a number of symptoms of this relative lack of 
maturity. 

Like all countries in which the growth of the population and 
the development of the economy are proceeding side by side, the 
countries of South America are engrossed in a number of urgent 
problems of all kinds ; they are overwhelmed by the tremendous 
bulk of these problems and, because they do not have the time to 
work out long-term measures, they are compelled to resort to 
expedients which postpone the issues instead of dealing with them. 

All these countries, moreover, suffer from the growing pains 
of a somewhat romantic nationalism which leads them, under- 
standably enough, to assert their claim to nationhood and to be 
able to do without foreign assistance in solving their problems. 

The outcome of all the factors involved is plain for all to see. 
The traveller over the tremendous expanse of South America 
views with dismay a land without people, which is becoming ever 
more hostile to human habitation through the joint action of 
climatic and geological forces. A comparison of this prospect 
with the spectacle of the landless millions in Europe and the Far 
East shows that something is wrong: there seem to be no inter- 
national responsibilities attaching to political ownership in the 
same way as social responsibilities attach to private ownership. 
A sense of responsibility is not the strong point of youth, and the 
writer therefore considers, hoping the future will bear him out, 
that there could be no better promise of a brighter future for 
immigration to South America than the present growth of social 
and humanitarian impulses in these young nations. 














The Development of Social Security 
in Burma, 1954-57 


by 
Maung SEIN 


Chief Executive Officer and Secretary to the Social Security Board, 
Rangoon. 


One of the most notable features of the post-war period has been 
the remarkable increase in social security legislation throughout the 
world, not only among the larger and richer western countries but also 
among the smaller nations of the East. In particular in the countries 
that have recently attained independence and self-government there 
is naturally a keen desire to free the people from the fear of want and 
disease. Social evolution has increasingly led the citizens of these 
countries to look beyond the family or neighbours for aid in meeting 
misfortune, and to rely upon the State itself to make provision for 
such emergencies. 

In the article that follows Mr. Sein, who is Chief Executive Officer 
and Secretary to the Social Security Board in Burma, briefly outlines 
the history of the first steps taken in his country with the advice and 
assistance of the I.L.O. to meet these needs. 


HE Union of Burma, from its very inception, clearly envisaged 
its social security responsibilities. Section 31 of its Constitution 
provides that “‘ the State shall protect workers ... as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit, by promoting schemes for housing and social 
insurance ”, and section 33 that “the State shall direct its policy 
towards securing to each citizen... the right to maintenance in 
old age and during sickness or loss of capacity to work ”. Section 
37 says that “ the State shall specially direct its policy towards... 
securing to mothers in employment the right to leave with pay 
before and after childbirth ”. 
Following the report of the Labour Legislation Committee in 
December 1948, the Union of Burma requested the I.L.O. to furnish 
expert advice on the setting up of a social security scheme. An 
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I.L.0. official visited Burma in January 1949 and reported that 
a modified pilot scheme of social security should be considered. 

In 1952 two other permanent officials of the I.L.O. came to 
Burma to carry out a survey of the country’s social security needs 
and recommended that a modest beginning should be made as 
soon as possible with a social security programme covering the 
most pressing needs of urban workers for protection against 
sickness, maternity, and employment injury, organised on the 
basis of contributory social insurance. This recommendation was 
accepted by the Government and at its request in 1954 the I.L.O. 
sent an expert to prepare draft legislation and administrative 
plans for a social security scheme. 

In his report the expert recommended, among other things, 
early legislation to enact the draft Social Security Bill, training 
programmes (including I.L.O. fellowships for key supervisory staff) 
and the securing of expert assistance in drawing up the adminis- 
trative organisation, rules and regulations, procedures and training. 
These recommendations were accepted and the Social Security 
Act, 1954 1, was passed by both Houses and signed by the President 
on 22 October 1954. At the same time the Chief Executive Officer- 
designate and the Executive Officer-designate proceeded to London 
and India on six-month I.L.O. fellowships to study social security 
procedure and machinery. 

The next phase of technical assistance commenced in March 1955 
when the I.L.O. expert returned to Rangoon, where he remained 
until August 1955, to prepare the statutory rules and regulations. 
In July 1955 a second I.L.O. expert, who undertook the adminis- 
trative implementation of the Social Security Act, arrived in 
Rangoon, where he stayed until June 1956, returning in November 
for a further six months’ mission up to May 1957. 


PREVIOUS LABOUR LEGISLATION 


In the post-war period the Union of Burma has modified 
existing labour laws and introduced new ones which set a fairly 
high welfare standard. There is, however, reason to believe that 
the implementation of these measures falls short of the ideal, 
particularly in the small privately owned establishments. 

Burma has a workmen’s compensation law derived from the 
Indian Act of 1923, which was substantially amended by the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Act, 1951.2 It places 
liability for compensation in case of work accidents on the individual 
employer, but does not require him to contract insurance cover 


1 See I.L.O. : Legislative Series (hereafter referred to as L.S.) 1954 (Bur. 1). 
2 See L.S. 1951 (Bur. 3). 
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for this risk ; in fact extremely few employers are insured. Com- 
pensation for permanent injury is in the form of lump sums, varying 
with the loss of earning capacity. In the case of death, grants 
are payable to dependent relatives. 

The Leave and Holidays Act (No. 58) of 1951 provides that all 
employees in factories, shops, etc. who have completed six months’ 
service for an employer will receive sick leave for a maximum 
of 30 days per year at full pay (with only half-pay for the initial 
waiting period of three days). Non-manual workers earning over 
400 kyats a month, workers in agriculture, members of the armed 
forces and civil servants are excluded. 

The Dock Workers (Regulations of Employment) Scheme, 
19511, under the Act of the same name of 1948, provides a limited 
scheme of unemployment benefits for dockworkers. Wages are 
guaranteed for 14 days per month. 

The Government is empowered under the Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948, to set up minimum scales of wages in particular indus- 
tries, but so far little has been produced, except in the rice milling 
and cheroot industries. 

The Employment and Training Act, 19502, gives the Govern- 
ment power to set up employment exchanges. So far, however, 
only two such exchanges have been set up—one in Rangoon and 
the other in Mandalay—and there is no compulsion on employers 
and workers to avail themselves of the services of these exchanges. 

Labour Welfare Centres providing a part-time medical care 
service with free medicines to workers and their families have been 
set up in the larger industrial cities. They also provide recreational 
and adult education facilities. 

The Factories Act of 1951% and the Mines Act require each 
industrial and mining establishment employing more than 250 
persons to provide and maintain an ambulance room or dispensary. 

Finally, the Industrial Court Rules, 1952, under the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1924, provide for the settlement of certain trade 
disputes by an Industrial Court. Under a decision of this court 
a number of employers provide maternity leave, with full pay, to 
pregnant women workers for six weeks before and six weeks after 
confinement. 


THE PROVISIONS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY AcT, 1954 


With effect from 1 January 1956 the social security scheme 
was restricted to the area within the limits of the Municipal Corpora- 
1, S. 1951 (Bur. 2). 

2 Ibid., 1951 (Bur. 4). 

3 Tbid., 1951 (Bur. 6). 
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tion of Rangoon, Insein Town Council area, Mingaladon Airfield 
area and town council areas of Kamayut, Thamaing, Kanbe and 
Thingangyun (the last-mentioned places being suburbs of Rangoon), 
but from 1 October 1956 the sc‘ieme was extended to cover the 
Singu village tract and Mingaladon village tracts in the Insein 
Township. 

The Social Security Act covers all persons employed in an 
industrial establishment in which ten workers or more are employed ; 
railways under the Union of Burma Railways Board ; public 
industrial and transport establishments ; ports ; mines ; oilfields ; 
stevedoring establishments and the Social Security Board. Perma- 
nent public servants are excluded. “ Industrial establishment ” 
is defined as meaning an establishment engaged in extraction, 
transformation, or manufacturing in any form, whether using 
power or not, but excluding building construction. 

Under the Act medical care is provided from the commence- 
ment of insurance at dispensaries of the Board or at recognised 
workers’ dispensaries. Insured persons are given free examination, 
diagnosis, certification, dressings, medicines and specialist treat- 
ment where necessary. There is an ambulance service and domi- 
ciliary visit service. Free institutional care is also provided if 
required. For employment injuries there is no limit to the dura- 
tion of medical care, while in other sicknesses the normal maximum 
duration is 13 weeks, with extension to 26 weeks in certain cases. 

Sickness benefit is payable for periods of certified incapacity 
for work on medical grounds. The benefit scales (like the contribu- 
tions) are graded into six classes according to income, and approxi- 
mate to one-half of the standard earnings of the class. There is 
a qualifying condition of 17 weeks (or four months) of contribu- 
tions and a waiting period of three days. The maximum duration 
of benefit for any particular continuous illness is 13 weeks. 

Maternity benefit is payable at approximately two-thirds of 
the standard earnings of the class, for a period of 12 weeks (six 
weeks before and six weeks after confinement) to pregnant insured 
women workers who abstain from work for that period. The 
qualifying contribution is 26 weekly or six monthly payments in 
the 12 months before confinement, and there is no waiting period. 

A funeral grant of 200 kyats is payable to the widow or orphan 
of an insured person who dies from any cause, to meet the expenses 
of the funeral. Where there is no widow or orphan a claim by 
some other relative or friend will be met up to a maximum of 
200 kyats, to cover the actual expenses incurred. 

The employment injury provisions of the Act cover accidents 
arising out of and in the course of employment as well as certain 
scheduled industrial diseases. So far no cases of industrial disease 
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have been brought to notice. A temporary disability benefit is 
payable up to a maximum of 52 weeks, at a rate of approximately 
two-thirds of the standard earnings for the class, while an insured 
person is certified as incapable of work in consequence of an 
employment injury. There is no qualifying period, benefit being 
available from the moment of entry into insurance ; but no benefit 
is payable for the first three days of incapacity (waiting period). 
After the cessation of the temporary disability benefit any remain- 
ing incapacity for work by reason of the employment injury is 
compensated by way of a monthly permanent disability pension 
based on the degree of certified incapacity, the rate for total 
disability being approximately two-thirds of the standard earnings 
of the class. Where the assessment of incapacity is less than 
20 per cent. (or where the monthly rate of benefit is less than 
20 kyats), claimants are normally eligible for a lump-sum payment 
in lieu of pension. An increment of 25 per cent. can be awarded 
where the total disability rate of pension is being paid and it is 
certified that constant attendance is necessary. 

Where an insured person dies from an employment injury a 
monthly pension is payable to the widow and/or orphans subject 
to a maximum of the total permanent disability scale. Where 
there is no widow or orphan, a pension can be awarded to other 
dependent relatives who are incapable of self-support by reason 
of age or incapacity. Survivors’ pensions cease on the remarriage 
of the widow but a remarriage gratuity, equivalent to two years’ 
pension, is payable. Orphans’ pensions are payable up to the 
age of 16 years so long as the child is at school. 

When an insured person eligible for sickness benefit, maternity 
benefit or temporary disability benefit is being maintained in 
hospital free of charge, the rate of benefit ordinarily due is 
reduced by one-third if there is a wife or other dependant, 
and by two-thirds in the case of a single person without any 
dependants. 

Contributions are on a tripartite basis—employer, worker and 
State. The state contribution is an annual grant theoretically 
based on an estimated 1 per cent. of wages or one-fourth of the 
combined contribution from employers and workers, which are 
respectively about 3 per cent. and 1 per cent. of earnings as shown 
in the accompanying table. Where weekly earnings do not exceed 
12 kyats a week, the whole contribution is paid by the employer. 
The State’s contribution, the worker’s contribution and two-thirds 
of the employer’s contribution accrue to the General Insurance 
Fund, whilst the remaining one-third of the employer’s contri- 
bution forms the Employment Injury Fund. 

All establishments covered by the Act and all workers in 
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EMPLOYERS’ AND EMPLOYEES’ CONTRIBUTIONS 
UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, 1954 

















Weekly earnings Weekly contribution in kyats 

wie aus Employer | Employee Total 

| | | 
OM Eee are ee 0.40 Nil 0.40 
po a Pea ee 0.45 0.15 0.60 
8 Se ) a eee 0.75 0.25 1.00 
wee Wee a eS 1.05 0.35 1.40 
» ey ee ee 1.35 0.45 1.80 
48.01 and over. ...... 1.80 | 0.60 | 2.40 

| | 








those establishments have to be registered and are allocated 
registration numbers. Identity cards are issued to all insured 
persons. The collection and recording of contributions is the 
responsibility of the employer, who prepares monthly contribution 
rolls and sends them (with cash or remittance) to the Social Security 
Board. 

The scheme is administered, under the Ministry of Labour, 
by the Social Security Board. This, under the chairmanship of 
the Minister of Labour, consists of six state nominees, six representa- 
tives of employers and six nominees of the Burmese Trades 
Union Congress. The secretary of the Board is the Chief Executive 
Officer. The Board settles all major questions of policy, but the 
day-to-day problems are dealt with by a Standing Committee of 
seven (including two employers’ and two workers’ representatives). 
There is also a Medical Advisory Committee to advise on medical 
questions. 

Provision is made for appeals to the President on disputes as to 
insurability between the Board and establishments, and an Appeal 
Tribunal has been set up in Rangoon to deal with disputes between 
insured persons or their dependants and the Board. 

Inspectors visit insurable establishments and fines and penalties 
are imposed, upon conviction, for non-compliance with the provi- 
sions of the Act. 


INITIAL PROBLEMS AND REACTIONS 


The existence of an economic crisis in 1955 and its accompanying 
financial stringency tended to restrict the amount of the state 
contribution to the scheme, and excluded the realisation of a state 
subsidy for building dispensaries. 

Most parties in the country took a positive attitude to social 
insurance or at least abstained from active opposition. The trade 
unions welcomed the scheme, although some would have preferred 
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one to which the workers were not required to contribute. The 
employers, with the single exception of the cheroot manufacturers, 
promised full co-operation. Even the cheroot manufacturers had 
no quarrel with the scheme as such ; they merely protested the 
inability of the trade to carry the extra financial burden of con- 
tributions. 

One of the chief difficulties encountered was the lack of com- 
plete, reliable and up-to-date labour statistics. Other difficulties 
which had to be overcome were delays in official decisions as to 
rates of contributions, the securing of adequate accommodation for 
the Board’s offices and dispensaries, the appointment of suitable 
officers to key posts (e.g. medical officers and accounts officers) and 
the complicated administrative processes required for obtaining 
decisions on financial questions or formal publication of statutory 
instruments. 


Action Preparatory to Implementation of Scheme 


In March 1955 a small working committee re-examined the Act 
and found it desirable to suggest amendments of certain details to 
meet administrative problems and to remove certain minor defects 
and inconsistencies that had been brought to light. A draft Social 
Security (Amendment) Bill was therefore prepared to give effect to 
these recommendations. 

The Social Security Board was formally established on 26 April 
1955. At its first meeting it set up a Standing Committee under the 
chairmanship of the Director of Labour. The Union Government 
allocated a grant of 300,000 kyats for the preliminary expenses 
of the Board from May to September 1955. The next stage was the 
drafting of the Rules and Regulations under the Act and their 
approval by the Standing Committee and the full Board. 

The Rules define the composition, procedures and powers of the 
Social Security Board, the Standing Committee, the Medical 
Advisory Board and the Appeal Tribunal ; the functions, powers 
and duties of the principal officers ; the operation of the various 
accounts in the Social Security Fund, reserve funds, investments, 
and so on. The Regulations give detailed procedure in regard to 
scope, benefits and contributions. There are 214 clauses and 21 
enclosures containing schedules of rates of benefits, contributions, 
tables for calculating capital grants and reserves values, a list of 
recognised industrial diseases, and prescribed forms for various 
purposes. 

At the same time the budget estimates for 1955-56 were being 
prepared. In the absence of any current statistical material in 
regard to the insurable labour force the estimates had to be based 
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on such local data as were available together with the experience of 
other countries. 

The Social Security (Amendment) Act, 19551, was passed by 
both Houses of Parliament and signed by the President on 12 Oc- 
tober 1955. On 15 October a Notification was published applying 
the Social Security Act to the Rangoon district from 1 January 1956 
and announcing that the registration of employers and workers 
would commence on 15 October 1955. A further Notification 
published in August 1956 extended the scheme to two additional 
suburbs of Rangoon with effect from 1 October 1956. 

The Regulations and Rules were delayed for some time because 
of the necessity for redrafting into correct Burmese from the 
English drafts, but the former were finally promulgated on 21 Decem- 
ber 1955 and the latter on 3 December 1956. 


Accommodation, Staffing and Training 


At first the accommodation allotted to the Board was only 
sufficient for about 20 staff members, but extra space became 
available in October 1955. This space was adequate at first but 
with the growth of the benefit work and the accumulation of 
payrolls, benefit files and other records the need for further space is 
constantly growing. Payment of contributions, benefits claims 
and payments, and general inquiries are practically all made by 
personal attendance at the Board’s office, so that it is essential to 
have reasonable waiting-room accommodation and interviewing 
rooms. A sum of nearly 400,000 kyats was deposited in September 
1956 with the National Housing Board for the purchase of the 
present building or the construction of a new one. It was hoped in 
this way to secure further accommodation, but so far this expecta- 
tion has not been realised. 

The posts of Senior Medical Officer and Chief Accounts Officer 
were filled on 1 October 1955 and recruitment after that date 
progressed apace. When the scheme commenced on 1 January 1956 
the total staff in the Head Office and dispensaries was 115. At the 
end of the financial year (30 September 1956) the staff totalled 153 
subdivided as follows: at the head office, 77 (comprising eight 
officers, two doctors and 67 clerks etc.) ; at dispensaries, 76 (com- 
prising 12 medical officers, 30 para-medical staff, and 34 lay staff). 

Detailed working instructions of all phases of the Board’s 
work having been prepared, together with forms, files, certificates, 
and the like, it was possible to proceed with a full training pro- 
gramme. 


11L.S. 1955 (Bur. 1). 
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The Chief Executive Officer and the Executive Officer had been 
trained in the United Kingdom and India under I.L.O. fellowships, 
and by working with the I.L.O. experts in the preparatory stages. 
All other officers and inspectors were given an intensive course of 
training by the I.L.O. administrative expert. 

A series of periodical meetings of the senior staff was commenced 
early in October 1955 and these have done much to maintain 
esprit de corps, making each member a participant in the whole 
organisation. The clerical staff receive mainly on-the-job training 
from section heads, with background talks as occasion permits. 
Courses of training have been held for nominees of the larger 
insured establishments and this has helped much to smooth out the 
difficulties of employers in the early stages. A special training 
course was given to the medical officers of the Board’s dispensaries 
and to those of dispensaries run by the larger establishments. In 
addition talks and lectures on social security have been given to 
various public bodies, e.g. the Economics Department of Rangoon 
University, Chambers of Commerce, and Rotary clubs. 

Three I.L.O. fellowships (two medical and one administrative) 
were awarded during 1956, two more are approved for 1957 and 
it is hoped to secure three during 1958. 


Publicity 


Every effort was made to secure the widest publicity for the 
scheme, so that all concerned—employers, workers, and the general 
public—should be acquainted with its general underlying principles 
and the machinery by which it was to operate. The press and the 
broadcasting authorities were most co-operative. Among the 
highlights in the long publicity campaign were broadcasts in 
English and Burmese at each phase in the introduction of the 
scheme, advertisements and articles in local newspapers, cinema 
slides announcing the commencement of registration, talks by the 
Minister to the Burma Medical Association and press conferences. 
A booklet called “ The Employer’s Guide ” was printed in English 
and Burmese versions and was issued to all employers. Another 
brochure called “ Everybody’s Guide to Social Insurance ” was 
widely distributed and put on sale at a nominal charge. Three 
posters were displayed widely in factories, offices and public 
buildings. At the inception of the scheme a mass meeting of em- 
ployers and workers was addressed by the then Minister of Labour 
(The Hon. M. A. Raschid) and the then Minister of Defence (U Ba 
Swe), who subsequently became Prime Minister. As soon as the 
scheme was in operation the newspapers and other periodicals were 
invited to see it working and were supplied periodically with 
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material, pictures and human-interest stories for publication. In 
the main comment has been laudatory, the welfare angle being 
particularly appreciated—notably the promptitude with which 
claims in respect of medical care, funeral grants and other benefits 
are dealt with by the staff. 


Registration 


From April 1955 lists of establishments had been prepared from 
various sources, and formal registration of employers commenced 
in September 1955 on a voluntary basis. Registration was made 
compulsory by statute as from 15 October 1955. On 1 January 1956 
the number of firms registered was 510 and by the end of February 
1957 the figure had risen to 1,086. Each establishment was given a 
registration number which included a code number of its industrial 
classification. 

As the employers were registered, forms were supplied to them 
for the registration of each of their employees. By the end of 
December 1955 identity cards had been distributed to 40,000 
insured workers out of an estimated total of 53,000 in insured 
establishments. By the end of February 1957 the total number of 
workers registered had risen to 77,177 but in the meantime over 
10,000 had left the insurance scheme, through death, removal, 
change of occupation, etc. 

At first there was some resistance to registration on the part of 
workers, particularly those in firms giving good sick-leave and 
similar benefits. The staffs feared that their employers would 
stop their payments while the lower scales of social security benefit 
were being drawn. There was some substance in these fears and 
assurances had to be given that no one would be materially worse 
off because of contributing to social insurance. 

The Social Security (Amendment) Act, 19561, was passed to 
modify the complete relief given to employers in respect of their 
obligations under the Leave and Holidays Act and related enact- 
ments, but gave power to employers to reduce any payments due 
by them to employees in respect of sickness or maternity under 
statutory, contractual, or other arrangements by the amount of 
cash benefits due under the Social Security Act. 

Inspectors were appointed and trained in September 1955 and 
their first work was to visit all firms which had not registered 
and to search out firms not already on the lists. They have also 
assisted the employers to complete the registration formalities, 
explained the scheme and helped with the preparation of monthly 
contribution rolls, claims to benefit and other administrative work. 


1 1.S. 1956 (Bur. 1). 
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Medical Care Services 


As the primary purpose of social security is to keep the insured 
persons fit, the provision of an adequate medical care service is 
essential, quite apart from the practical problem of medical certi- 
fication for cash benefits. The medical care services of the Board 
are given at seven new dispensaries run by the Board and by 11 
existing dispensaries run by eight of the largest establishments 
under special arrangements with the Social Security Board. There 
is also a Diagnostic Centre with facilities for specialist and hospital 
treatment, as well as an ambulance service and an emergency 
service for domiciliary visits. Three of the Board’s dispensaries 
are located at Labour Welfare Centres, where previously there was 
a part-time clinic for workers and their families. The present 
dispensaries are full-time ones, but from 2 to 4 each afternoon 
facilities are given for the medical care of those non-insured per- 
sons and their dependants who were previously eligible for treat- 
ment at these centres. Initial difficulties in the siting, decoration, 
furnishing, equipping and staffing of these dispensaries were 
overcome and they are now running satisfactorily. 

The Diagnostic Centre assists the dispensaries in examination 
of specimens of blood, urine, sputum, etc., advises in cases of 
difficult diagnosis, and arranges specialist services and hospital 
admissions. 

In the field of preventive medicine the dispensaries have 
carried out over 10,000 smallpox vaccinations, 14,000 B.C.G. 
inoculations and a large number of serological tests for venereal 
disease amongst insured persons in factories and workshops. 
Three ambulances have so far been obtained and others are on 
order. 

The Burmese workers are discovering that a good service is 
being given and are responding accordingly. For example the 
monthly attendance of insured persons at the Board’s dispensaries 
was 8,308 in January 1956, 10,664 in February and 12,626 in 
March. In September 1956 attendances numbered 18,113. 


The Medical Advisory Board 


The Medical Advisory Board was constituted by Notification 
No. 9 of 19 January 1956 with a membership of 12 doctors repre- 
senting the State, public and private medical institutions and 
private practitioners. The Chairman is Dr. Ba Than, Chief 
Surgeon of the Rangoon General Hospital. The Board’s functions 
are, briefly, to advise the Social Security Board on all medical mat- 
ters. Three meetings were held in 1956, at which approval was given 
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to a formulary of pharmaceutical products to be prescribed by 
social security medical officers, and to various medical instructions 
issued to dispensaries. It was recommended that assessment for 
permanent disability pensions for employment injuries should be 
determined on the general loss of function without regard to the 
injured person’s ability to follow his own or any other specific 
trade or occupation, and a schedule of assessments for specified 
employment injuries was recommended and adopted. The Medical 
Advisory Board also approved draft Supplementary Medical 
Regulations under the Act. 


Collection of Contributions and Payment of Benefits 


The first monthly pay-rolls (for January 1956) were due on 
10 February. The response far exceeded expectations, well over 
90 per cent. of the payments being made before the end of February. 
Later, however, difficulties occurred in the cheroot industry, where 
political pressure was directed against all labour laws, and there 
has been an almost complete lack of compliance from this industry. 
Prosecutions have been initiated, but judgment has been constantly 
deferred while the negotiations with political heads are continuing. 
In spite of this setback the amount of contributions received from 
employers and workers in the financial year 1955-56 amounted 
to nearly 2 million kyats as against a budget estimate of only 
1 million. 

The increase is due to the fact that average earnings (and 
therefore contributions) were higher than was anticipated, that 
compliance was more regular and continuous than was expected, 
and that the number of regular contributors was higher than the 
estimate. 

Medical care, funeral grants and employment injury benefits 
became operative from 1 January 1956, sickness benefit on 1 May 
1956 and maternity benefit on 1 July 1956. 

In the matter of benefits it is impressed upon the staff that they 
must be alive to the importance of prompt and sympathetic action 
in deciding claims and paying benefits due. As already mentioned, 
medical care is the most popular benefit. Cash payments of funeral 
grants (averaging 23 a month) are usually made within 24 hours 
of the notification of death. Similarly, in claims in respect of 
employment injury, the staff aim at promptitude without fuss 
or “ red tape ” and this humane attitude has evoked many expres- 
sions of thanks and appreciation from the public and the press. 
Accidents reported average 160 a month. Sickness benefit claims 
average about 800 a month, while maternity benefit claims number 
about 45 a month. Cash benefits authorised for the year ended 
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30 September 1956 amounted to 102,500 kyats, a figure considerably 
below the budget estimate. 

Whenever a claim is rejected the grounds for rejection are 
clearly stated and the applicant is informed of the right of appeal 
to an independent Appeal Tribunal. So far, however, no appeal 
has been lodged. 

The accounts for the year 1955-56 show that the cost of admi- 
nistration represented almost exactly 10 per cent. of the total 
income and that after meeting the cost of benefits, medical care, 
administration, etc. a sum of 1 million kyats was placed in reserve 
funds ; there were 300,000 kyats in the Working Fund, 400,000 
had been deposited for the purchase of office buildings and there. 
was a closing balance of 168,000. Thus the financial position of 
the scheme so far is highly satisfactory. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


The ultimate aim of the Union of Burma Government is to 
cover all workers in Burma for all the risks of normal life, i.e. 
sickness, invalidity, unemployment, old age, death, maternity, etc. 
The achievement of this ambitious programme will, however, 
take a considerable time and will depend upon the determination 
of the Government and people to proceed with the development 


of the Welfare State, the financial stability of the Union, the regular 
supply of technical and supervisory personnel and the availability 
of suitable buildings and staffs for local offices and dispensaries. 

A suggested programme for the period up to 1961 has been 
approved by the Standing Committee. In accordance with this 
programme it is proposed to open an autonomous local office in 
Mandalay on 1 October 1957, to be followed in 1958 by offices 
in Moulmein and Bassein. During 1958 efforts will be made to 
extend medical care benefits beyond the present statutory limitation 
of 26 weeks and also to provide medica] care for the wives and 
children of insured persons. The maximum duration of sickness 
benefit may perhaps be increased from 13 weeks to 26 weeks. In 
1959 it is planned to extend the scheme to cover all establish- 
ments with ten or more employees, with the exception of agriculture 
and the armed forces, and to open more local offices in the larger 
towns. 

In 1960 there should be the first quinquennial valuation of 
the scheme and consideration will be given to the setting up of 
employment exchanges and an unemployment benefit scheme 
in 1961. 

Plans for further extension of the scheme to cover all urban 
and rural areas in the Union and long-term benefits (e.g. retire- 
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ment, invalidity and survivors’ benefits) must for the present be 
deferred. 


* 
* * 


It may fairly be claimed that the pilot scheme of social security 
in Burma has proved a most satisfactory beginning to the setting 
up of a Welfare State. Having regard to the almost complete 
absence of any previous schemes of private or national insurance 
for sickness, employment injury or death, apart from a few provi- 
dent fund schemes, the employers and workers have responded 
very well to the compulsory insurance scheme imposed under 
the Social Security Act. The staff too have worked very hard to 
achieve success for the scheme and to see that the insured persons 
receive any benefits due to them as promptly as possible and 
without any undue fuss or bother. 

Public and press comment on the scheme has been most cordial 
and both employers’ and workers’ representatives have expressed 
gratification as to the administration and benefits of the Board. 
Visits to other industrial centres in Burma show that there is an 
almost unanimous desire for the scheme to be extended to the rest 
of the Union as soon as possible. 

The Social Security Board is most appreciative of the part 
played by international technical assistance in helping to secure 
the excellent results so far achieved. During the next few years 
the Board will require the continued assistance of international 
agencies in providing experts from time to time to advise in the 
planning and administration of new developments and expansions 
of the scheme and in providing fellowships to assist in the training 
of key personnel both for the head office and local offices of the 


Board. 











REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Recent Productivity Trends in Western 
European Manufacturing Industry 


Two years ago the International Labour Review published an article 
analysing changes in productivity in European manufacturing during 
the Second World War and the post-war period.’ The present article brings 
that analysis up to date and presents evidence of continuing gains in 
productivity. 


Perhaps nothing is more indicative of the general health of the 
post-war European economy than the continued upward movement 
of productivity in recent years. The gains characteristic of the last 
decade have opened up new vistas for economic and social progress 
and have had many significant repercussions on labour and industrial 
policy and on levels of living in Western Europe. Productivity concepts 
have played a prominent part in discussions and negotiations relating 
to wages and labour income. Today, the trend of productivity is watched 
with special care because of current preoccupations with technological 
change and with closer economic and social co-operation among the 
Western European countries. 

It is very difficult to measure productivity, despite its acknowledged 
significance for economic progress and the raising of living standards. 
Methods and statistics for productivity measurement are more highly 
developed in Western Europe than in most of the world, but even so 
they are very imperfect. Much reliance has to be placed on crude 
comparisons between production and employment. Certain other useful 
data, such as those relating to hours of work, are not generally available 
and thus cannot be taken adequately into account. The difficulties 
inherent in productivity measurement have been explained in an earlier 
article on productivity in Western European countries ? and need not 
be repeated here. It is necessary to emphasise once again, however, the 
limitations which these difficulties impose on the analysis and comparison 
of productivity data. 

As in the earlier article, productivity is here taken to mean the ratio 
between the volume of output as measured by production indices and 
the corresponding volume of labour input as measured by employment 


1“ Productivity Trends in European Manufacturing ”, Vol. LX XI, No. 5, May 1955, 
pp. 532-541. 

2“ Productivity Trends in European Manufacturing ”, op. cit. See also I.L.O.: Methods 
of Labour Productivity Statistics, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 18 (Geneva, 1951). 
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indices. Such indices are available with respect to manufacturing as a 
whole for most countries of Western Europe. But for limited sectors 
of manufacturing, such as individual industries, it is much more difficult 
to obtain indices of production and of employment which may safely 
be compared. Thus this article traces the evolution of productivity 
primarily with respect to the manufacturing sector as a whole and 
devotes less attention to more limited sectors. Even so, the estimates 
derived should be regarded only as rough approximations. 

As emphasised in the previous article, however, even crude estimates 
of this nature may often provide useful and indeed indispensable guid- 
ance for economic and social planning and policy-making. This article 
undertakes, therefore, to bring up to date the material relating to the 
recent trend of productivity in Western European manufacturing 
industries in order to provide a picture of the evolution which has taken 
— and an indication of the present situation. This general picture 

as deep significance for all those concerned with European develop- 
ment. 


THE TREND OF PRODUCTIVITY 


The over-all picture that emerges from a comparison of trends in 
manufacturing production and employment in Western Europe is one 
of rising output per man throughout the post-war period and of sub- 
stantial increases in productivity in recent years. By 1956 output per 
man was more than one-third higher than in 1938. Manufacturing 
production was some four-fifths higher than rae while manufacturing 
employment was only about a third higher. This suggests that somewhat 
less than half the increase in output derives from increased employment 
and somewhat more than half from increased productivity. Before 
taking up the question of short-term movements in productivity it is 
of interest to consider the factors responsible for this considerable long- 
term increase. 

One factor has been the fuller utilisation of employed labour. Actual 
weekly hours of work (as distinguished from “normal” or “ legal” 
hours) were probably greater in 1956, a year of virtually full employment 
throughout Western Europe, than in the pre-war period or in the years 
immediately following the war. More important, a substantial amount 
of underemployed labour—in the form of persons on the payroll but not 
actually needed to maintain the level of production—had been absorbed 
by the increased tempo of industrial activity. With production a far 
more flexible factor than employment, rising output is almost invariably 
accompanied by increased output per worker, though the influence of 
this factor may be greater in the short run than over long periods. 

A second important factor has been the volume of capital invest- 
ment, which in recent years has more than overcome the destruction 
and deterioration of the war period. Government and business invest- 
ment led to more and cheaper energy, improved transportation, modern 
factories and efficient equipment, increasingly automatic. 

Better management and improved organisation of production have 
also played a part. Increased managerial efficiency has received much 
attention since the war. A new generation of managers, many of whom 
have profited from specialised training, is taking over responsibility for 
the organisation and direction of production. 

Finally the increasing importance of vigorous and dynamic lines of 
production such as the engineering, electrical and chemical industries 
has itself tended to raise the average level of productivity, quite inde- 
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pendently of the factors operating in each individual line of production. 

These long-term factors have had a persistent and continuous 
influence on recent productivity trends in Western Europe. In addition, 
a variety of short-term factors have had an appreciable bearing on the 
general situation and a clearly defined impact on the year-to-year 
changes in the situation. 


The War Impact and the Recovery Period 


The earlier article already cited indicated that productivity in most 
Western European countries declined appreciably during the war. The 
available statistics do not reveal the year-to-year movements of pro- 
duction and employment, but it appears likely that output per man 
continued to decline throughout the war and reached a low point some 
time in 1944 or early 1945. Even in 1946, after some recovery had taken 
place, output per man was still about 12 per cent. below the pre-war 
level. In the recovery period of 1946-50, however, the picture changed 
sharply. Both production and employment in most European countries 
rose appreciably, but production rose faster than employment in every 
country for which data are available.! It was a period of rapid increase 
of productivity, making up in large part for wartime losses. By 1948 or 
1949 the pre-war level of output per man in manufacturing industries 
in Western Europe as a whole had } been attained and the new stage of 
growth, discussed briefly in this article, began. 


The Tendency in Recent Years: 1950-56 


Table I and chart 1 show the composite picture of recent changes 
in production, employment and output per man in manufacturing 
industry for 13 countries of Western Europe for which comparable 


TABLE I. COMPOSITE INDICES OF PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT AND OUTPUT 
PER MAN IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN 13 EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 























1950-56 } 
| Production Employment Output per man 
: Percentage | Percentage Percentage 
ver | Index change Index change | Index | change 
| (1953= 100) | ow (1953= 100) | prec a. a | (1953 = 100) | a 
year * year _ year? 
| “| 
i. ae | 86 +11 96 +3 90 +8 
| 1951... | 95 | +10 100 | +4 95 | +6 | 
= 94 —1 99 —1 95 0 
is Sa | 100 +6 100 +1 | 100 +5 | 
1954 ... 109 +9 103 +3 106 +6 
1958! *.% 121 +11 107 +4 113 +7 
1956 ... 126 +4 109 +2 116 +3 | 
| | 

















1 The countries included are Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, the Saar, Sweden and the United Kingdom. 


* Based on rounded data. 





1 Production i in France increased by about 55 per cent. from 1946 to 1950 while employ- 
ment rose by only 15 per cent. In the Netherlands production nearly doubled and employ- 
ment increased by 50 per cent. The corresponding percentages for the United Kingdom 
were 35 and 15 and for Western Germany (1948-50) 90 and 15. 
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CHART 1. PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT AND OUTPUT PER MAN, 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN WESTERN EUROPE, 1950-56 
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data are available. With the exception of one year (1952) the picture 
is one of continuous and markedly rapid growth in production, of con- 
tinuous but distinctly slower growth in employment, and of substantial 
gains in productivity, with a noticeable decline in the rate of growth in 
production and in productivity emerging in 1956. 

The composite picture presented in the table has been obtained by 
comparing indices of the aggregate volume of manufacturing production 
and the aggregate volume of manufacturing employment in all the 
countries. In composing the production index each country’s manu- 
facturing production has been weighted according to the country’s net 
value of product in 1953. The over-all employment index has been 
composed on the same principle, that is by weighting each country’s 
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employment index according to the total number of wage and salary 
earners employed in 1953. 

Between 1950 and 1956, it will be noted, productivity increased by 
a full 29 per cent. This is the increase that would result from an annual 
gain of 4.5 per cent. over the six-year period. Considering that the pre- 
war level of productivity had been attained, for the countries as a 
whole, before the period began, an increase of this magnitude may be 
regarded with great satisfaction. There can be no doubt that its impli- 
cations for higher levels of living are most favourable. 

Another point of considerable importance is that this substantial 
gain in productivity was achieved without any net displacement of 
labour. On the contrary the period covered was one of steadily increasing 
employment and decreasing unemployment. At the end the period 
the level of unemployment in Western Europe was at its lowest for 


—_ years. 

he annual data reveal that the general upward trend of productivity 
suffered an interruption in 1952, when no gain at all occurred, and 
showed a very much smaller increase in 1956 than in the other years. 
It would be a mistake to attach too much importance to annual varia- 
tions in the productivity data presented in table I. Brief lags or spurts 
may result from temporary or local factors and may be offset by develo 
ments in the following year. Levels of living, which are materially 
influenced by the general trend of productivity, may change but little 
in response to annual fluctuations. The stagnation of productivity 
in 1952, however, was so striking as to call for brief comment. The 
levelling-off of the rise in productivity in 1956 also justifies consideration 
because of its possible implications for the future. 

The experience of 1952 was due largely to the price collapse and 
confusion in the production picture that were characteristic of European 
industry about that time, and had its origins very any in the dropping- 
off of activities connected with the Korean War. Prices of many raw 
materials declined sharply, orders for industrial products decreased and 
a number of countries experienced a mild recession. There was a particu- 
larly sharp decline in textile production, severe enough for the depression 
sometimes to be referred to as the “‘ textiles slump’’. But while produc- 
tion weakened appreciably, employment also declined somewhat ; 
hence output per man barely held its own. The timing of these develop- 
ments varied from country to country, and in some countries they were 
not experienced at all. 

The productivity trend tended to level off in 1956, when the gain 
(3 per cent.) was smaller than for any post-war year other than 1952. 
The increase in employment also continued at a somewhat lower rate 
than in other recent years, and the gain in production was less marked. 

This change in the trend of production was, in fact, apparent during 
1955. Whereas output in the first half of that year was about 11.5 per 
cent. higher than in the first half of 1954, the difference had shrunk to 
less than 9 per cent. by the second half of the year. In 1956 as a whole 
manufacturing production was only a little more than 4 per cent. above 
the level of 1955. 

The tendency of the productivity trend to level off in 1956 reflects 
the influence of a variety of factors, some of which are still obscure. To 
some extent, perhaps, it resulted from the delayed completion of re- 
covery and reconstruction. In many Western European countries, 
moreover, the upward movement of prices and the deterioration in the 
balance of payments situation that became apparent in the latter 
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of 1955 led to determined restrictive measures intended to prevent 
inflation. These measures took various forms—higher discount rates, 
import restrictions, the limitation of government investment, increased 
taxation (direct and indirect)—but were generally intended to protect 
government fiscal positions and to hold down spending. The level of 
investment weakened, the production of investment goods dropped 
and the utilisation of plant capacity also fell in some cases. 


NATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN PRODUCTIVITY GROWTH 


Information similar to that presented in table I could be computed 
for each er on the basis of the data included in chart 2, which 
summarises for 12 countries (excluding the Saar) the trend of production 
and employment in the manufacturing sector. However, some countries 
have more specialised and refined indices of productivity than those 
derived for the Page of countries as a whole and it seems preferable to 
present national data where they exist. Table II thus reproduces 
productivity indices for the eight countries of Western Europe which 
are known to have issued such indices. The sources from which the data 
are taken are indicated in each case. It should be emphasised that the 
coverage of the indices differs widely from country to country and that 
they are therefore not directly comparable. They are nevertheless 
believed to represent the most rehable information available, having been 
calculated by national agencies in the best position to evaluate the 
national tendencies. No attempt has been made to present productivity 
indices for the other countries because calculations of this kind are apt 
to be misleading or liable to misinterpretation. The general trends are 
apparent from the material presented in chart 2. Rough approxima- 
tions of gains in output per man-hour during the entire six-year period 
are indicated, for some countries, in the following pages. 

The material reproduced in chart 2 suggests a certain similarity of 
pattern from one country to another. In all the countries productivity 
moved upwards during the period 1950-56 and in most of them substan- 
tial productivity gains were recorded. All experienced a comparative 
slow-down in their rate of productivity growth in or around 1952, and 
the upward trend slackened again in all cases in 1956, although these 
interruptions were more marked in some countries than in others. 

This general pattern conceals quite striking national differences in the 
rate of productivity expansion. As already noted, the total productivity 
gain for the region was about 29 per cent. Country-by-country analysis 
indicates that five countries showed gains substantially greater than this 
regional average, five countries gains substantially less than this average, 
and two gains of about the same as the regional increase. The range of 
gain was wide, from just under 10 per cent. to over 50 per cent. 

There were also noticeable differences between groups of countries. 
In some, as in the Federal Republic of Germany, the increase in 
manufacturing employment contributed about as much to increased pro- 
duction as did increased output per man. In most countries, however, 
production and productivity increased considerably faster than employ- 
ment. This was particularly striking in France and Italy. In the Scan- 
dinavian countries the general tendency was a relatively slow rate of 
industrial expansion and a comparatively modest upward movement of 
productivity. 

As indicated, five countries of Western Europe showed a rate of 
productivity growth substantially exceeding the regional average. 
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CHART 2. INDICES OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
IN TWELVE COUNTRIES 
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These countries are Austria, the Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, 
France and Italy. The data presented graphically in chart 2 suggest 
that in Italy productivity rose by more than 50 per cent., in Finland 
and France by between 45 and 50 per cent., in the Federal Republic of 
Germany by some 40 per cent., and in Austria by somewhat more than 
35 per cent. 

Analysis of the materials available for these countries reveals that 
productivity was increasing most rapidly in several different kinds of 
national situations and that no single factor or group of factors common 
to all the countries was responsible for the spectacular increases of pro- 
ductivity registered over the period. In two countries, namely Austria 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, an important stimulus was 
undoubtedly the fact that these nations, which suffered much devasta- 
tion during the war and were occupied thereafter, had got off to a slower 
start after the war than other Western European countries and therefore 
experienced their chief vigorous post-war expansion during the period 
1950-56. This meant also that they had the comparative advantage of 
much new one and equipment. Both countries had ready access to 
labour supply, including an influx of vast numbers of refugees of working 
age. These factors combined to develop an economic situation in which 
manufacturing production expanded more rapidly than anywhere else 
in Western Europe, nearly doubling in the Federal Republic of Germany 
during the period under review ; employment expanded very rapidly 
and productivity rose fast too. In other words production, employment 
and productivity in these countries enjoyed a simultaneous boom. 
But, as a result of the flexible employment situation, a large part of 
the gain in production came from expanding employment rather than 
from increasing productivity. In Finland, France and Italy, on the 
other hand, aiietion expanded very rapidly without any marked 
expansion of the labour force. Production increased by about 50 per cent. 
or more, while employment showed little real change; by far the 
greater part of the seodaation gain was accounted for by striking gains 
in productivity. In France, and even more so in Italy, a highly significant 
factor in the employment trend was the absorption of underemployment 
among the employed labour force ; this reserve had to be reduced before 
further employment expansion was likely to take place. There was 
enormous capital investment in these countries and a marked tendency 
for the industrial structure to shift towards more capital-intensive 
industries ; these factors, together with fuller plant utilisation, may also 
have had an effect on the trend of productivity. 

Finally, it is impossible to ignore one further but less tangible factor 
operating in some of the five countries : the determination of their people 
to improve their economic position and to raise their levels of living. 
This factor, operating in an industrial climate conducive to industrial 
expansion and to productivity increases, appeared to be of special 
importance in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Five countries showed rates of productivity growth appreciably 
below the regional average : Ireland, the United Kingdom and the three 
Scandinavian countries. In Denmark output per man appeared to move 
comparatively slowly, rising in the neighbourhood of 10 per cent. for the 
six-year period. In Ireland, the United Kingdom and Sweden the gain 
was slightly higher ; and in Norway it was the highest of this group 
of countries but was still under 25 per cent. While these productivity 
gains seem low in comparison with the gains registered in the above- 
average group over the same period, it must be emphasised that the rate 
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of gain is not low by more common standards. In Norway and Sweden, 
for example, the annual average gain was still relatively high, about 3.5 
per cent. and 2.5 per cent. respectively, figures that compare favourably 
with the rate of productivity growth in Canada and the United States 
over the same period. In the United Kingdom the productivity gain 
appears to have been only slightly below the gain made in the United 
States for the same period. 

Again, no single factor serves to explain recent productivity trends 
in this group of countries, and no factor common to all stands out as the 
determinant of the trends. It may be significant that two of the five 
countries—Ireland and Sweden—were not belligerents during the war 
and hence were not recovering from abnormally low levels of produc- 
tivity. For Sweden this seems to have been rather an important factor. 
In some cases the threat of inflation was countered with measures that 
had a deterrent effect on manufacturing production. In others, limits 
to growth seemed to have been set by fully utilised plant capacity and 
labour supply. 

In two countries, Belgium and the Netherlands, productivity gains 
approximated the regional average. In both countries productivity 
expanded rapidly, the great bulk of the increase in Belgium being 
registered after the 1951-52 slow-down, which restricted real progress for 
about two years. In each country plant capacity has been rather fully 
used and the employment situation fairly tight, with manpower shortages 
felt in certain sectors. 

The preceding analysis suggests that a variety of factors have been 
responsible for the clear differences in national productivity trends 
between 1950 and 1956. Many others, such as new techniques, more 
efficient industrial organisation and management and labour attitudes 
and relations, may also have played a part in the favourable evolution 
of productivity throughout the region. For, whatever may be the 
reasons for the national differences in trend, the general picture is one of 
distinctly encouraging upward movement of productivity, at a rate of 
growth which probably compares most favourably with the experience 
of other parts of the world over the same period. 


CONCLUSION 


This encouraging evolution of productivity in Western European 
manufacturing industries is full of significance for the peoples of this 
area of the world. Productivity gains lie at the heart of economic 
growth and social progress. Nothing is more important as a basis for 
improving real wages and living standards. 

Thus the record of progress since the war has been distinctly encoura- 
ging. Between 1950 and 1956 the rate of growth has been very rapid. 
Over this period productivity increased by roughly 29 per cent., indi- 
— an average annual gain of about 4.5 per cent. over the six-year 
period. 

This almost unprecedentedly rapid expansion of productivity has been 
achieved simultaneously with an increase in the level of employment and 
a general decrease in unemployment. For the region as a whole employ- 
ment increased by some 14 per cent. and was at record levels. Italy was 
still faced with a problem of under-industrialisation but had taken in a 
huge slack of underemployment in its labour market during the six years. 

Although the great majority of the countries reproduced the main 

features of the regional pattern of productivity growth, there were 
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striking national differences in the rate of growth, with gains ranging 
from under 10 per cent. to over 50 per cent. Productivity appears to have 
increased most rapidly in Austria, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Finland, France and Italy. In all these countries spectacular gains were 
registered for the six-year period as a whole. In most of the other 
countries productivity increases were more modest but were still rela- 
tively favourable. 

In 1956 there was a clearly perceptible slackening of the rate of 
manufacturing activity and productivity growth. This levelling-off 
inevitably raises the question whether this is the beginning of a new 
trend towards a distinctly slower rate of growth or whether it is simpl 
a temporary and transitory interruption of the faster rate of growt 
characteristic of the post-war period. While it is not possible to answer 
this question at the present time, certain comments may be made. 

First, it is inevitable that there should be year-to-year variations 
in any long-run pattern of economic growth. The 1952 slow-down 
proved a temporary interruption in the trend of the period covered. The 
1956 slackening may be the same kind of “ breath-catcher”. Second, 
whatever may be the explanations for the recent slow-down of activity, 
the general post-war picture of economic growth has not changed. The 
continuing tendency is for production to rise appreciably more than 
employment and thus for output per man to rise. It cannot be said that 
an annual increase of 3 per cent. in productivity, as in 1956, is negligible. 
On the contrary, an increase of this order compares favourably with the 
annual rate of growth of productivity in the United States in recent 
years. Even if the present rate of growth should decrease further before 
stabilising, the rate of annual increase might still be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

So far there is no clear or direct evidence of any deeply rooted 
tendency in the industrial situation or in production-employment- 
productivity a that would indicate any basic change in the 
productivity picture in Western Europe or would justify the conclusion 


that the period of relatively rapid economic expansion has come to 
an end. 











Obstacles to Labour Mobility 
and Social Problems of Resettlement 


A Survey by the European Coal and Steel 
Community 


Problems connected with the mobility and resettlement of labour are of 
great concern to the European Coal and Steel Community, since the crea- 
tion of the common market under the Treaty of 18 April 1951 establishing 
the Community may compel some firms or some branches of firms to go out 
of business or switch to some other product. Moreover, the introduction of 
new technical processes and equipment ts liable to lead to a sharp fall in the 
labour requirements of the coal and steel industries. In either case there 
may be special difficulties in the way of finding other jobs locally or in the 
same industry for the redundant workers. 

With this problem in mind the High Authority of the Coal and Steel 
Community recently requested five sociological research institutes', which 
held a meeting at Cologne under the auspices of the U.N.E.S.C.O. Institute 
of Social Sciences, to make a survey of the problems of mobility and re- 
settlement as they affect workers in Belgium, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy and the Netherlands. This survey, together with a sum- 
mary of the information collected by the institutes, as well as by the I.L.O. 
from the national and international trade union organisations on their 
attitude towards this question, appears in a recently — report.” 

A summary is given below of this report, which contains a mass of 
information both on the economic, social, cultural and psychological factors 
which hamper internal and international mobility in these countries and on 
the methods being used to tackle these difficulties. 


1 Sozialforschungsstelle an der Universitat Miinster, Dortmund; Institut de sociologie 
de l'Université de Liége ; Institut national d’Etudes démographiques, Paris ; Istituto di 
Scienze economiche presso |’Universita del Sacro Cuore, Milan; and the Nederlands Instituut 
voor praeventieve Geneeskunde, Leyden. 

2 European Coal and Steel Community : Obstacles a la mobilité des travailleurs et pro- 
blémes sociaux de réadaptation. With a preface by Paul Finet, member of the High Auth- 
ority. Studies and Documents, 1809/2/56/1 (undated). From time to time the Com- 
munity’s report quotes opinions expressed or experiments described in the different national 
reports. The latter are referred to in the text as the Belgian, French, German, Italian and 
Netherlands reports. Only two of these have been published—the French report, Dévelop- 
pement économique et mobilité des travailleurs, by Alain GirARD and Pierre Mreutey (Paris, 
Institut national d’Etudes démographiques, 1956), and the Belgian report, Migrations 
provoquées et problémes sociaux de mobilité ouvriére, produced by the Institute of Sociology 
of the Law Faculty at Liége (Liége, H. Vaillant-Carmanne, 1956). These three reports will be 
referred to for convenience as the E.C.S.C. report, and the French and Belgian reports. 
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INITIAL CONCLUSIONS OF SURVEYS CARRIED OUT ON BEHALF OF THE 
HicH AUTHORITY IN BELGIUM, FRANCE, THE 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY, ITALY AND 
THE NETHERLANDS 


Labour Mobilit» in the Industries of the Community 


Side by side with ever-population in some countries. of the Com- 
munity, particularly in :taly, and to some extent in the Netherlands, 
there is a shortage of labeur in heavy industry, which is most acute in 
the Federal Republic of Germany and Belgium, and of skilled workers 
throughout the Community. This shortage is largely due to the reluct- 
ance of workers in the old-established industrial areas to take the 
arduous jobs available in coal mining or even in iron and steel. In 
Belgium, for example, 13,000 underground miners left the industry 
altogether during the first quarter of 1955. The extent of the problem in 
the Federal Republic of Germany can be gauged from the figures of 
labour turnover : between 1946 and 1952, 500,000 workers entered the 
mines but of these only 140,000 were still at work in 1954. As a result, 
labour supply has become a serious problem and heavy industry is being 
increasingly forced to rely on workers from other areas. Thus in Belgium 
some 60,500 foreign workers entered the country between 1950 and 1955 ; 
most of these were Italians while, of the 25,000 Belgians who entered the 
mines over the same period, a great number came from outside the 
mining areas, most of them from the country districts. In the Federal 
Republic of Germany a high proportion of miners are displaced persons 
or refugees and persons recruited from non-mining districts. In France 
there has been no serious labour shortage over the past few years but 
only because of the influx of North Africans.* 

When new plants are built or existing ones transferred, like certain 
Italian iron and steel firms which have moved so as to be closer both to 
the ports through which they obtain their iron ore and coke and to 
their supplies of methane, the demand for labour, particularly for 
skilled workers and supervisors, cannot usually be met locally. In 
contrast to this mobility “ by attraction ”, there is also a mobility “ by 
repulsion ” in some areas where, owing to modernisation, the working 
out of coal deposits or growing operating difficulties, heavy industry can 
no longer absorb the available labour. To some extent this is true of 
certain coalfields in the southern-central area of France, Sardinia, the 
western part of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais départements in France and 
the Belgian Borinage. All the forces tending to bring labour supply and 
demand in heavy industry into balance have been strengthened since 
the establishment of the European Coal and Steel Community in 1952.? 
Its purpose is to promote technical efficiency and reduce production 
costs by abolishing certain barriers hindering the free movement of 
goods and individuals ; it has hastened plant conversions and forced 
marginal firms to rationalise their structure, specialise their production 
and carry out technical improvements. But at the same time the 
problem of mobility has altered in certain fundamental respects be- 


1 It should be added, however, that owing to developments in North Africa there has 
been a sharp fall in the supply of North African manpower and in 1956 France was once 
more forced to call upon Italian and, to a smaller extent, Spanish labour to meet the demand. 


2 For a discussion of the impact of the Community on the workers, see René Roux : 
“The Position of Labour under the Schuman Plan”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXV, No. 3, Mar. 1952, pp. 289-320. 
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cause of the steps taken to soften the impact of the creation of the com- 
mon market on the labour force. For example, workers who lose their 
jobs are paid lay-off or dismissal compensation’, redundant workers are 
refunded the cost of vocational retraining and resettlement ? and men 
who have a recognised trade in the coal and steel industries can be 
employed anywhere in the Community irrespective of their nationality.* 

Within the member countries the ability of governments to achieve 
more balanced economic development and to cushion the effect of 
industrial conversion or modernisation on the labour force has also 
improved considerably in recent years. Many countries have launched 
regional development plans in backward or declining areas, and in 
France funds have been established to help meet the cost of the con- 
version of industry and the retraining of labour. Nevertheless, even 
if all the efforts to inject new life into the economically depressed areas 
are successful, internal and international mobility of labour will still 
be necessary and its salient features accordingly merit further analysis. 


Different Forms of Mobility and Migration 


The E.C.S.C. report points out that “in most countries migrations 
take place by stages ; a worker who, because of economic circumstances, 
is unable to find a job in his home town first of all looks for work in the 
neighbourhood so that he can travel to and fro every day. If this proves 
impossible he has to be satisfied with returning home once a week. In 
the end, if he makes up his mind that the drawbacks of this system are 
greater than those of outright migration, he takes the plunge. Thus, 
labour mobility may take a number of different forms and in the last 
resort lead to migration pure and simple.” ® 

Daily and weekly mobility in a number of countries belonging to the 
Community is very high. In Belgium 40 per cent. of the workers covered 
by the 1947 census were employed outside their commune of residence. 
In July 1948, 144,000 workers, most of them in mining, metal working, 
textiles and building, held railway season tickets ; this figure is the 
equivalent of 10 per cent. of the total membership of the social security 
scheme. Those with tickets entitling them to make one journey a week 
(over an average distance of 112 kilometers) numbered 8,200. In addi- 
tion 55,000 Belgians travelled daily or weekly to one of the adjacent 
countries and a farther 10,000 foreign nationals came to work in Belgium. 
In the Netherlands 20 per cent. of the workers are employed sufficiently 
far from their homes to be forced to use the public transport system, 
and 4,000 frontier workers cross into Belgium every day. In Italy 
15,000 persons travel daily from Bergamo province to Milan, making a 
journey of between 100 and 200 kilometers. 

The report emphasises that outright migration within each country 
is largely spontaneous as is shown, for example, by the large-scale drift 
from the land. Nevertheless, governments are tending to exercise 
increasing influence over internal shifts of population. Sometimes they 
try to curb them, as in Italy where an Act was passed on 6 July 1939 








1 Treaty instituting the European Coal and Steel Community, section 56 (c). 

® European Coal and Steel Community : Convention containing the transitional provi- 
sions, section 23. 

3 Treaty, section 69 (1). 

* Decree dated 14 Sep. 1954. 

5 Op cit., p. 29. 
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imposing close control of transfers of homes to towns with over 20,000 
inhabitants or to smaller industrial centres ; elsewhere their aim is to 
break down a certain conservatism, e.g. by including some degree of 
mobility in the definition of “ suitable employment ” refusal of which 
by unemployed persons entails loss of the right to benefit, or by paying 
special allowances in certain circumstances to workers who agree to 
move. International migrations are, of course, increasingly tending to 
be organised by governments. 


Characteristics of Migrant Workers and Factors Affecting Their Decision 
to Migrate 


Young workers show the greatest willingness to move. In France, 
for instance, the average age of workers paid by the hour transferred to 
the Renault factory at Flins is 32 as compared with 39 and ten months 
for hourly-paid workers at the Billancourt parent factory. At the 
Société Lorraine de Laminage Continu (SOLLAC), a large iron and steel 
works built a few years ago near Thionville, in which nearly all the 
workers come from other regions and have therefore had to move their 
homes, two-thirds of the men are aged between 22 and 34 and their 
average age is 29.1 In the Netherlands the workers recruited from country 
districts by the Hoogovens Iron and Steel Company are aged between 
23 and 35. 

Skilled workers are a good deal less mobile than labourers even 
though more jobs are open to them outside their own districts because 
there is usually a demand for them in expanding areas. It is far easier 
for most skilled workers, whenever employment falls off in their own 
districts, either to find similar work locally or to take on some other 
type of job. The result is that they do not move unless there is some 
substantial inducement, usually the prospect of promotion. For example, 
at the Philips works at Eindhoven (Netherlands), where the proportion 
of staff from outside the town is highest in the senior grades (reaching 
94 per cent. in grade 1) and where almost all the managerial and pro- 
fessional posts are held by persons from other districts, mobility seems 
to be closely linked with the desire to move up the social scale. The 
position is similar in the Bolzano district (Italy) where local workers 
from the country districts take less readily to industrial life than those 
who are already accustomed to factory work. 

The kind of roots a man has put down are also important. The most 
mobile workers are usually men who are least at home in their environ- 
ment or even in revolt against it. Others, however, are “deeply . . . 
attached to their family, their village, their music club and the corner 
café where they meet their friends ” * and are reluctant to leave this 
little world of theirs. Similarly, ownership of a house and above all of a 
farm holding tends to strengthen a worker’s unwillingness to move and 
often he will go to almost any lengths to avoid changing his home even 
if it means making long journeys every day or week-end. Often a man’s 
hobbies and other spare-time occupations, such as gardening, breeding 
pigeons and small livestock, trade union activities or membership of a 
club, occupy such a large place in his life that he is unwilling to run the 
risk of not being able to keep them up when he moves. 

A worker’s decision is also affected by the nature of the journey, 


1 French report, p. 130. 
2 E.C.S.C. report, p. 39. 
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e.g. the distance involved or rather how great this distance seems. A 
man who is already accustomed to travelling backwards and forwards 
every day is onl readier to go still further afield than a man who 
only has to walk or cycle a few hundred yards. If the journey involves 
travelling into another linguistic area, crossing a frontier or using public 
transport, the distance between his home and place of work is made to 
seem greater than it really is. 

When moves involve a change of home, workers are swayed by the 
amount of difficulty they expect to find in settling down and they may 
be put off if it means adjusting themselves to new habits, ideas and social 
surroundings. Frequently differences in the way of life, cooking and 
climate, discourage potential migrants especially if coupled with differ- 
ences of outlook, language or religion. Here, too, however, the importance 
of this factor in the final decision varies according to the individual, as does 
his ability to fit into the new environment once the move has taken place. 

Poor social amenities, such as ae facilities, schools, hospitals, 
clinics, etc. in the district to which the worker would have to move 
sometimes decide him against making the change. Managerial staffs in 
particular prefer to live in a town big enough to provide a certain amount 
of intellectual life and opportunities for educating their children. Women, 
too, find it hard to settle down in out-of-the-way places. 

These points are over and above such major considerations as the 
difficulty a worker may have in finding a job in his own district, the 
availability of suitable accommodation in the area where work is avail- 
able and the advantages he expects to gain by moving. 

Usually a worker first tries to find another job either locally or failing 
this at a distance enabling him to travel backwards and forwards daily 
or perhaps only at week-ends. Only when these attempts fail does he 
consider moving his home, although sometimes, particularly in France, 
young married men decide on their own initiative to move their homes 

cause they feel their children will have a better start in life in another 
part of the country. 

The housing question, as the French report! points out, is “ the 
most serious, the most heavily criticised and the most obvious material 
obstacle ; no outright move can even be considered unless houses are 
available at the new place of work ”. In Belgium the difficulty of finding 
another house is the most usual reason given for refusing to move, while 
in the Netherlands it would appear that the increasing movement of 
workers towards the southern provinces is due to the housing policy of 
the authorities there ; the same report emphasises that towns wishing 
to attract labour must first expand their rate of house building and give 
preferential treatment to the newcomers. In France the majority of the 
Renault workers who went from the Billancourt factory to Flins appear 
to have been tempted by the prospect of a suitable house provided by 
their employer. In other cases where attractive housing has been made 
available to migrants this factor has been an inducement to workers to 
move (e.g. the miners from the southern-central area of France who 
agreed to be transferred to Lorraine, the shift from the west to the east 
of the Nord/Pas-de-Calais coalfield and the recruitment of labour from 
all over France by the SOLLAC Company). Nevertheless, company 
housing has certain drawbacks since, apart from the heavy cost to the 
company itself, it tends to make workers far too dependent on their 
employers. 


1 Pp. 144-145. 
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A worker’s decision is of course greatly affected by financial considera- 
tions ; for example, the higher wages paid in the industrial areas help to 
draw workers from the countryside. On the other hand, the existence of 
regional wage differentials may actually hamper mobility ; for example, 
in France when workers are to be moved from the cities to country 
districts they usually have to be offered the same relatively high rate as 
they have been earning before—which sometimes makes local employers 
oppose the establishment of new industries. Workers are frequently 
given various other financial inducements, e.g. a refund of removal costs 
and fares. One fact which often discourages mobility, however, is that in 
many working-class families more than one person is out at work and if 
they move to a place where only the head of the family has a job their 
joint income ae: ! fall sharply, at least for the time being. 

Apart from all these factors, which the worker thinks over with his 
own circumstances and needs in mind, his decision is also governed by 
the feeling of the community in which he lives. This community often 
takes a very decided stand on the whole question of transfers and in 
practice the final decision is hardly ever a purely individual matter. 
People are influenced by the climate of opinion, which may or may not 
be esensbie to migration, depending on often subjective estimates 
of the emigrants’ chances of success and the likely effect of their depar- 
ture on the local community. Encouraging reports from other migrants 
may arouse interest among relatives, friends, acquaintances and the 
community as a whole. Alternatively, the community may be hostile 
to the whole idea ; for example, the shopkeepers are bound to fear a 
loss of trade and will be up in arms at the threat of any contraction 
of local industry. Usually they are backed up by the political authorities, 
while the religious and moral leaders in turn dwell on the benefits of a 
settled life and the dangers of mobility. The trade unions often help to 
bring opposition to a head, as in France, where the Confédération géné- 
rale du Travail has campaigned effectively against the departure of 
miners from the southern-central area and the transfers from the west 
to the east of the Nord/Pas-de-Calais coalfield. Sometimes, too, the 
unions are against the transfer of firms to districts where there is little 
or no industry because the workers’ interests are harder to protect there. 


Ways of Encouraging Mobility 


The great number of factors to be borne in mind, which may have a 
different effect depending on circumstances and individuals, makes it 
hard to single out the measures best calculated to encourage mobility. 
But certain broad principles can safely be laid down. 


Individual Treatment. 


When it becomes desirable to transfer workers, because, for example, 
of the decline of an industry in a given area, it is important to make 
them feel that they are not being forced to leave the district, but that 
they can make up their own minds whether or not to go. Thus, in 
France, in order to encourage miners to move from the west to the east 
of the Nord/Pas-de-Calais coalfield the Coal Board gave them a day off 
with pay and arranged free outings for them and their wives to the 
villages in the east, during which they went over the building sites 
and completed houses and were allowed to choose whichever they pre- 
ferred. 
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In addition, each individual must be helped to deal with his own 
personal problems. As the E.C.S.C. report emphasises, “ if each indi- 
vidual’s needs are to be properly catered for... a very personal and 
at the same time a very painstaking approach is needed ; one worker, 
for instance, will need help in finding a special type of school for one 
of his children, while another may have to make arrangements to take 
his aged parents with him. In another case arrangements may have 
to be made to give vocational training either to the migrant or his 
children or else to encourage his favourite sport or hobby in the district 
to which he is moving.” ! 


Compensation. 


A move involves workers in considerable expense, which may 
decide them against it unless they are given some kind of financial 
assistance. Various grants and concessions are made for this purpose, 
e.g. removal grants, refunding of removal expenses, payment of wages 
during the spell of forced idleness, the payment of separation allowances 
for married couples until they can find accommodation, and so on. 


Psychological Selection. 


There is a tendency to concentrate on selecting migrants on technical 
grounds without paying sufficient attention to the psychological aspect. 
The consequences are unfortunate, not only because of the disquieting 
proportion of transfers which end in failure but also because the dis- 
gruntlement of workers who do not fit in tends to spread to the others. 
It would appear, for example, that if there had been a psychological 
selection of the Italian migrants who applied for work in Belgium 
perhaps 20 per cent. fewer would have been brought into the country, 
but the great majority of the others would have found it much easier 
to settle down. 


Reduction of Community Pressures. 


By making the facts known, it is possible to win over public opinion 
from its —— to migration. It may also be necessary to approach 
prominent business, trade union and political figures and certain natural 
leaders of the community and explain the reasons for the move and the 
purposes of those responsible for arranging it. 


Informing the Migrants. 


The E.C.S.C. report also stresses the need to try to supply the 
future migrants with objective information, not all at once but gradually, 
taking care to adapt it to their individual needs ; this may be done 
either by means of individual contacts or through the press and radio. 
This information should cover such points as the economic reasons for 
the migration scheme (e.g. the industrial decline of the region and its 
consequences for the migrant), the transport arrangements and any 
compensation payable, the way in which initial problems will be settled 
and the tgp ere for the migrant as a citizen and a worker in the new 
region. In pointing out the advantages of the move, the drawbacks 


1 Op. cit., p. 52. 
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should not be glossed over. The Italian report in this connection dwells 
on the need to supply accurate information about wages and living 
costs, the nature of the work and the prospects in the trade concerned. 
If the migrant is misled he will very quickly be embittered by his 
experience and like so many others throw up his job and return home. 
On the advice of its psychology department the Netherlands firm of 
Hoogoverns never hesitates to warn migrants that “ the first week at 
work will be tough ”. 


Success of the First Moves. 


Because of the effect they may have on subsequent behaviour it is 
essential that the first transfers should be a success. They must be 
planned with the utmost care and, as already mentioned, allowance must 
be made for individual circumstances. The psychological departments 
of a number of firms have proved their usefulness in this connection 
and initial successes are bound to lead to others. 


Settling Down in the New Surroundings 


The fact that workers make the move, stick to their new jobs for 
a certain time and remain in their new homes does not mean that the 
move has been a success. They must also settle down in their new sur- 
roundings without having to forfeit their own characteristics. 

Measuring the success of their adjustment is a complex problem, 
as is pointed out by the German report : 


In the long run some people remain refugees because they are either 
incompetent or simply unlucky. Some of them get nowhere because they 
fail to make a completely fresh start or are unable to cope with an increas- 
ingly competitive struggle, while others lack flexibility . . . and refuse 
to give up their traditions, their way of life and their customs—in other 
words, they could be valuable citizens of their new homeland provided no 
attempt is made to force their assimilation. Thus the rate of assimilation 
cannot in any circumstances be used as a yard-stick in judging the final 
degree of success, ! 


Ability to settle down varies from one group and set of circum- 
stances to another. The Belgian report points out, for example, the 
differences between the North and South Italians, while the Italian 
report emphasises that the most striking examples of failure to settle 
down are provided by the organised migrations. “This is usually 
explained on the ground that an individual who emigrates under a 
scheme is more demanding and less self-reliant, whereas an independent 
emigrant shows more initiative and is readier to take the rough with 
the smooth.” 2 Workers who are quite unable to settle down usually 
go home, while those who are unable or unwilling to go back may sink 
into some form of degeneration such as alcoholism, drugs, etc. or may 
become subject to serious psychopathic disturbances. In the less serious 
cases failure may take one of two forms : either the migrants may isolate 
themselves quite contentedly in their own groups or else they may get 
into the habit of looking down on the ideas and ways of the local 
inhabitants. 

1 E.C.S.C. report, pp. 59-60. 

* Ibid., p. 61. 
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A number of factors may prevent adjustment, one of the most 
important being the attitude of the local population. In the Netherlands, 
for example, it is felt that the conservatism of many of the inhabitants 
of the southern areas and their dislike of industrialisation have made 
it harder for immigrants from the North to settle down. In the Federal 
Republic of Germany immigrants are sometimes jeered at by their 
workmates because of their trouble in making themselves understood. 
The Italian report stresses the handicap imposed on immigrants by 
their low living standards and shabby clothing as compared with the 
local population. Trouble is very often caused by the relationships 
between local women and immigrant workers who are either unmarried 
or separated from their families. In some areas they are held to blame 
for the maintenance and growth of prostitution. 

Apart from the difficulty of settling down in the midst of an un- 
friendly local population, living conditions also help to delay the adjust- 
ment of migrants. Housing in particular is still by no means satisfactory 
and many immigrants are lodged in huts, camps and hostels. In the 
Netherlands Polish mineworkers found it almost impossible to settle 
down because of their precarious housing conditions. On the other hand, 
it does sometimes happen that migrants refuse to take better accommoda- 
tion when it is offered them and prefer to remain in huts with their 
fellow countrymen so as to have more money left over for other purposes. 

Wives and families present a particularly complex problem. On 
the one hand, if a worker’s family is not with him he finds it harder 
to settle down and tends to look upon his move as only temporary. 
But, on the other hand, wives are sometimes to blame for failure to 
settle down. “ Many women are fixed in their habits and find it hard 
to grasp the economic reasons for the move; or else, unlike their 
husbands, they have no jobs to link them with their new environment 
and so are unhappy about the change, never really accept it and 
unconsciously take it out on those around them.” ! Children, however, 
usually fit in quickly, especially when it comes to picking up the 
language, and often help their parents to do the same, although they 
too may be the cause of problems, for example because of the difficulty 
they may experience in adapting themselves to the climate. 

Frequently adjustment is delayed by the migrants’ own clannishness 
and refusal to mix with the local population. With the exception of 
the young men, who take part in various sports, they normally join 
few local clubs but keep up a full social life among themselves, cele- 
brating various events and frequently forming associations of immi- 
grants or foreigners. This rebirth of regional or national sentiment 
may actually help them to settle down at first but it is important that 
it should not develop into voluntary segregation, which is bound to 
have its drawbacks later if they have to settle down permanently in 
their new environment. 

It is also vital that they should settle down at work. Not much 
information is available on the way in which workers who move about 
within their own countries adjust themselves to the change, although 
it is known that even certain highly skilled workers are sometimes 
taken aback by the difference in atmosphere they find in their new 
firms. These difficulties are increased in international migrations, when 
a change of home is combined with a change of job, or in a move from 
the countryside to the town. According to the German report a worker 


1 E.C.S.C. report, p. 64. 
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who goes down the mine for the first time finds himself up against a 
host of difficulties caused by differences in working conditions, wage 
systems and the attitude of his supervisors. The Netherlands report 
lays stress on the problems encountered in changing over to industrial 
work from a rural or handicraft trade. The former involves a number 
of rules and regulations together with strict discipline whereas farm- 
workers are not normally very meticulous nor are they accustomed 
to working under supervision. These difficulties in settling down may 
easily lead to lack of interest in the job and even to absenteeism. Quite 
often the immigrants have to do unpleasant jobs that local workers 
owe to touch and this does not make it any easier for them to 
t in. 

Usually very few of the newcomers join trade unions. Since many 
of them come from country districts they are more individualistic and 
less alive to the help that the unions can give in representing and 
defending them. Moreover, trade union organisation may vary from 
one country to another and sometimes the dues are so much higher as 
to startle the immigrants. It happens, too, that the unions themselves, 
particularly in the receiving countries, look askance on migratory move- 
ments because their foremost concern is naturally to safeguard their 
own members’ interests. All these factors combine to set up an attitude 
of mutual mistrust between the unions and the migrant workers. 


Steps to Facilitate Adjustment 


As the E.C.S.C. report emphasises, a distinction must be drawn 
between adaptation and assimilation. The latter is a long-term process 
which is not usually comp'eted until the second generation, when the 
immigrants merge completely with the community ; adaptation, on the 
other hand, is a short-term or medium-term process and is only the 
first stage during which migrant workers overcome the difficulties of 
settling down in their new surroundings without breaking all their 
links with their former homes. 

Some migratory movements, such as those from North Africa to 
France, are unquestionably temporary and adaptation is all that is 
required. But others, such as certain movements from Schleswig- 
Holstein to the Ruhr, are permanent, and here the aim should be to 
assimilate. In yet other movements the workers do not know at the 
start whether their move is permanent or not (e.g. the majority of the 
Italians who go to work in Belgium) and it is difficult if not impossible 
to decide whether adaptation or assimilation is called for. 

The tendency of migrants to cling together makes the first adjust- 
ment easier but is liable to hamper assimilation. During temporary 
migrations there is store oe A be said for fostering a community 
life of this sort among them. Methods mentioned in the report include 
housing the migrants close together, encouraging regional or national 
clubs and opening shops selling food from home at low prices. On the 
other hand, assimilation can best be fostered by encouraging the migrants 
to participate in the wider community formed by the work force at the 
firm employing them or the inhabitants of the district in which they 
live. This does not mean that spontaneous links between fellow country- 
men should be frowned on but care should be taken that the migrants 
do not form a community held together by a common antagonism. 

Mention has been made of the importance of the migrant’s family 
in helping adjustment ; when a worker is separated from his wife and 
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children he feeis torn between his job and his country and he misses 
his family badly. After he has been in the region or country a few 
months a married worker should be given a chance to make up his 
mind whether or not to send for his wife and children—as is often 
done by Italian workers in Belgium. But with the children a fundamental 
choice has to be made over their education : should special schools be 
opened for children of different linguistic groups or should they all 
attend the local schools ? In the Federal Republic of Germany special 
classes have been opened to cater for children of non-German origin, 
particularly for Poles. This method keeps the German classes homo- 
geneous but makes adjustment and assimilation difficult. On the other 
hand, the children of German workers in France go to French schools, 
which makes adjustment easier. 

Housing policy is one of the best means of easing the process of 
adjustment. Single workers are of course often forced to stay in hotels 
or special camps. But once workers settle down more or less permanently 
the position is quite different and some very novel devices have some- 
times had to be employed. For example, the Philips Company at 
Eindhoven (Netherlands) recruited a number of factory girls and then 
in order to make sure that they settled down and to simplify matters 
for their families the Company also found jobs for the girls’ fathers 
and built a housing estate for them. The authorities have a vital part 
to play in this connection by pressing on with the building of houses 
for migrants ; admittedly, those responsible for housing policy are bound 
to be faced with a number of awkward decisions: Should migrants be 
encouraged to own property ? Should they be given priority over local 
people ? Should they be kept together in accordance with their regions 
of origin or should they be dispersed ? 

The kind of welcome given to migrants can also help or hinder their 
adjustment. Far too often the police are the only official body to pay 
any attention to the newcomers and it only needs a few unfortunate 
incidents for people to tend to lump them all together as suspect. On 
the other hand, if they are helped with administrative problems such as 
housing, food, leisure arrangements and remittances to their home 
countries, they will find it far easier to cope with the difficulties of 
settling down. Welfare workers whether employed by industry, local 
authorities, or private agencies, can also help in providing assistance 
of this kind to meet individual needs. 

In industry itself, where the aim is to weld all the workers into a 

team, a number of different courses are open. One possibility is to have 
the workers trained and supervised by staff of the same origin as them- 
selves. This system may be necessary when the migrants do not speak 
the same language as the other workers, since obviously supervisors 
must be able to make their a rfectly clear to their subordinates. 
But at the same time care shoul Se taken to avoid forming regional 
groups which might be antagonistic to each other. 
’ Trade unions formed by migrant workers themselves have the 
drawback of hampering assimilation, although it is found that migrants 
frequently distrust wider organisations and do not join them. The best 
way out would probably for existing unions to appoint special 
officials and, if necessary, to form special sections ; some of them have 
already done this. 

In conclusion, the E.C.S.C. report emphasises that “ future mobility 
depends on the success of the resettlement being carried out now ” 
and that this can only be achieved by means of further efforts both in 
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the community at large and in industry itself. If firms need workers 
and arrange for them to move, they not only have a duty to make the 
transfers a success but it is in their own interest to do so; in other 
words, the process is more than purely industrial in scope. Nowadays, 
as in the past, firms are frequently forced to build houses and provide 
various social amenities to help the migrants settle down. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on the importance of supplying them with factual 
information, planning the move carefully, co-ordinating the work of 
all those responsible for organising it and above all treating the problems 
of moving and settling down with sympathy. 


SUMMARY OF INQUIRIES INTO THE ATTITUDE OF TRADE UNIONS 


The report which has been summarised in the foregoing pages is 
followed by the results of a brief inquiry into the attitude of the national 
and international workers’ organisations! towards the problems of 
mobility and resettlement. 

Even before the war a number of trade union organisations had 
defined their attitude towards labour mobility, but it is only lately that 
the question has been in the forefront of their preoccupations. As far 
as internal mobility is concerned it has only received attention since 
1945, except in the Netherlands. 

There are no wide differences of attitude towards these problems 
between the various organisations, whatever their ideological leanings, 
except that the Communist unions opposed the European Coal and 
Steel Community whereas the other organisations supported it. The 
main differences between the unions are due to the economic position 
in their own countries, since each organisation tends to place the interests 
of its country’s workers first. The international organisations try to 
work for a common policy on international mobility and a comprehensive 
approach to manpower and migration problems. 

Where internal mobility is concerned, the trade unions consider that 
generally speaking re-employment locally is preferable to a move and 
that in any event the expenses caused to workers by such a move should 
be refunded wherever possible. Immigration by foreign workers can 
be accepted provided the workers of the country itself are sure of finding 
work. Moreover, the foreigners must be given the same rates of pay and 
working conditions, both in their own interest and to ensure that im- 
migration leads to no worsening in the position of the local workers. 
Lastly, with the exception of the Communist-dominated organisations 
as has been mentioned) the unions support the European Coal and 

teel Community and approve in particular of the resettlement measures 
laid down by the Treaty. Nevertheless, a few of them show little enthu- 
siasm for the provisions regarding the unrestricted movement of workers 
possessing a recognised trade, either because they consider them inade- 
quate, e.g. the Italian Confederation of Trade Unions (C.I.S.L.), or 
because, on the contrary, they fear disruption of the labour market. 


1 The inquiries into the attitude of the trade unions in Belgium, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy and the Netherlands were carried out by the Sociological 
Research Institutes of those countries (see page 72, note 1) ; those concerning the Luxem- 
bourg unions and the international federations were made by the I.L.O. 
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At its 36th Session the International Labour Conference adopted a 
Recommendation concerning the protection of the health of workers in 
= of employment, together with a resolution recommending member 

tates to encourage the training, as soon as possible, of parece qualified 
in occupational health, and to study the organisation of industrial medical 

services. This resolution further invited the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 

to consider the desirability of placing the question of the organisation of 

industrial medical services on the agenda of the Conference once the above- 
mentioned measures were sufficiently advanced. 

At its 124th Session (Geneva, March 1954) the Governing Body author- 
ised the Director-General to convene a group of experts from among the 
I.L.0. Correspondence Committee on Occupational Safety and Health and 
decided that its agenda would include the study of guiding principles for 
the organisation of occupational medical services. The meeting took place 
in Geneva in November and December 1954 and its report was submitted 
to the Governing Body at its 128th Session (Geneva, March 1955). 

At its 129th Session (Geneva, May-June 1955) the Governing Body 
instructed the Director-General to submit to it a report on the law and 
practice regarding occupational medical services in places of employment. 
At the same time it decided that the title of the report should be broadened 
so as to refer to “ occupational health services ” rather than “ occupational 
medical services ” in order to cover more fully the various functions and 
aspects of such services, and the different types of personnel engaged in 
Fis rope the health, oe and welfare of workers in undertakings. 

his re was submitted to the 130th Session of the Governing Body 

Secanbar 1955). Having decided not to place this item on the agenda of 

the 40th Session of the International Labour Conference, the Governing 

Body re-examined the matter at its 133rd Session (Geneva, November 1956), 

when it placed the question of the organisation of occupational health 

services in places of employment on the agenda of the 42nd Session of the 

Conference. 

The present report consists of a general study of the subject, a question- 
naire addressed to governments and, as appendices, a reproduction of the 
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guiding principles adopted by the meeting of experts mentioned above, and 
a survey of the law and practice in the various countries. 


— Report VII (1) : Conditions of Work of Fishermen. Geneva, 1957. 72 pp. 

50 cents ; 3s. 

Fishermen’s conditions of employment were first considered by the 
International Labour Organisation in 1920 when the Second (Maritime) 
Session of the International Labour Conference at Genoa adopted the Hours 
of Work (Fishing) Recommendation, 1920. Since that date the maritime 
sessions of the Conference and the Joint Maritime Commission of the I.L.O. 
have on several occasions expressed concern with the problems of fishermen, 
who in most cases are expressly excluded from the scope of the maritime 
Conventions. A resolution adopted at the 28th (Maritime) Session of the 
International Labour Conference (Seattle, 1946) requested the International 
Labour Office, in consultation with the interests concerned, to make the 
necessary studies and preparations with a view to considering the possibility 
of the adoption of international standards for fishermen similar to those 
which have been adopted by the International Labour Conference in regard 
to merchant seamen and which, taken together, form a comprehensive 
International Seafarers’ Code. In accordance with decisions subsequently 
taken by the Governing Body of the I.L.O., questionnaires were sent to 
members in 1947 and 1952 in order to elicit information concerning the 
organisation of the fishing industry and the conditions of employment of 
fishermen and to ascertain the views of governments on the scope of any 
international] instruments to be adopted for the protection of fishermen on 
the basis of the Seafarers’ Code. After consideration of a report prepared 
by the International Labour Office on the basis of the replies of governments 
the Governing Body decided at its 123rd Session (Geneva, November 1953) 
to set up a Committee of Experts on Conditions of Work in the Fishing 
Industry, which met in October-November 1954. The Committee’s 
conclusions were summarised in three resolutions, included in its report 
submitted to the Governing Body. In the first of these the Committee 
expressed the view that the following aspects of fishermen’s conditions of 
work—minimum age of entry to employment, medical examination on 
entry and periodically thereafter, and articles of agreement—were ripe for 
international action. The report was accompanied by the texts of three 
draft international instruments suggested by the Committee on these 
aspects of fishermen’s conditions of work. 

At its 128th Session (Geneva, March 1955) the Governing Body con- 
sidered the report of the Committee of Experts and decided, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Committee, to refer to the 18th Session of 
the Joint Maritime Commission, with a view to consideration of their 
inclusion in the agenda of the next maritime session of the International 
Labour Conference, these three aspects of conditions of work of fishermen. 
At the same time the Governing Body authorised the Director-General to 
communicate the report of the Committee to governments together with a 
questionnaire asking for their comments and their views with regard to 
(a) the provisions of the three draft international instruments suggested by 
the Committee, concerning respectively the minimum age for the admission 
of fishermen to employment, the medical examination of fishermen, and the 
articles of agreement of fishermen ; and (b) the desirability of the adoption 
of international instruments on these subjects at an early session of the 
International Labour Conference in the form of Conventions or Recom- 
mendations. 

In accordance with this decision, in May 1955 copies of the report of the 
Committee of Experts were sent to the governments of members with a 
questionnaire asking for their views concerning the matters referred to in 
(a) and (b) above, and a brief review of the international action taken on 
fishermen’s conditions of work, intended to provide governments with back- 
ground information. 

In the report on its 18th Session (Paris, October 1955) the Joint Maritime 
Commission stated that it considered that the question of the conditions of 
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work of fishermen should not be placed on the agenda of the next maritime 
session of the Conference but recommended that urgent consideration be 
given by the Governing Body to the inclusion of the question of the condi- 
tions of work of fishermen as an extra item on the agenda of the 40th (1957) 
Session of the Conference for a first discussion. However, when the Govern- 
ing Body considered this report at its 130th Session (Geneva, November 
1955) it was unable, under its Standing Orders (article 10, paragraph 1), 
to decide to place this question on the agenda of the 40th Session of the 
Conference, because this was the first time that the proposal had been 
discussed by the Governing Body and the members present did not give 
their unanimous consent. At its 133rd Session the Governing Body decided 
to include the question in the agenda of the 1958 ordinary session of the 
Conference. 

The present report consists of three chapters, followed by a questionnaire 
addressed to governments. Chapter I contains a summary of information 
furnished by governments in reply to the 1947 questionnaire, as well as 
information obtained from other sources, concerning the law and practice in 
their countries and the conditions of work of fishermen in respect of minimum 
age of entry to employment, medical examination on entry and periodically 
thereafter, and articles of agreement. Chapter II contains the texts of three 
draft international instruments suggested by the Committee of Experts on 
Conditions of Work in the Fishing Industry referred to above. Chapter III 
contains a summary of the information supplied by governments in reply 
to the questionnaire sent to them in May 1955. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


United Nations. 


Progress in Land Reform. Second Report. Analysis of Replies by Govern- 
ments to a United Nations Questionnaire. Prepared jointly by the 
Secretariats of the United Nations, the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion and the International Labour Organisation. New York, 1956. 
viii+190 pp. $2; 14s. ; 8.50 Swiss francs. 

This report, which is a sequel to Progress in Land Reform published by 
the United Nations in 1954, was prepared in accordance with a resolution 
of the Economic and Social Council requesting the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to report periodically on progress in land reform “ including 
legislation and other measures adopted, and on any obstacles to the adoption 
of such measures” and on “ the impact of the measures of land reform 
already undertaken on agricultural employment and output, on the pattern 
of production in the rural economy, on standards of living of the rural 
population and on economic development in general ”. The report contains 
three major sections, dealing respectively with general reform policies and 
agrarian structure, measures of reform, and impact of land reform measures, 
together with a summary of the replies and recommendations. An appendix 
contains a survey of the activities of the United Nations agencies in the 
field of land reform. 


European Coal and Steel Community. 


Comparaison des revenus réels des travailleurs des industries de la Communauté. 
Analyse statistique. Foreword by Albert Coppé. Luxembourg, 1956. 
151 pp. 

This report presents detailed comparisons of the real wages of workers 
in the coal mines, steelworks, and iron ore mines of the European Coal and 

Steel Community in 1954, and represents a more comprehensive version of 
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a preliminary study carried out in 1953, introducing certain refinements 
of technique. 

The principal comparisons are based on “ annual net income ”, which is 
defined as the sum of earnings in cash and ia kind plus family allowances or 
family grants, less the workers’ social security and income tax contributions. 
The purchasing power of wages is computed on the basis of special price and 
rent inquiries, weighted by consumption information from family living 
studies. Special studies of the consumption of miners’ and steel workers’ 
families were not available in time for use in the report. 

In addition to comparisons made on the basis of each country’s con- 
sumption weights, another series of comparisons is made on the basis of a 
“ weighted average European consumption pattern” arrived at by the 
method of successive approximations. Wage comparisons are made separate- 
ly in terms of the average of workers on the payroll, and for a hypothetical 
“ worker present ” who is assumed to have worked no overtime and had no 
absences except for the annual vacation. 

In addition to these basic comparisons, the report presents detailed 
analyses for married and unmarried workers, workers of different ages, 
wages per hour and per shift as well as per year, etc. 

While certain methodological lacunae are admitted—particularly in 
respect of the weighting of the price comparisons—the report represents a 
considerable advance in scope and detail over the 1953 study and will be of 
great interest to all persons interested in real wage comparisons. 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


Marketing by Manufacturers. Report of the International Conference held 
in Paris, 2nd to 4th May 1956. Paris, European Productivity Agency 
of the O.E.E.C. 1957. 123 pp. $1.25; 8s.; 400 francs. 

A report of an international conference on marketing convened in Paris 
by the European Productivity Agency of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation. The experts participating in the conference came 
from industry, commerce and the universities, and the discussions were 
conducted on a very high level. 

Professor Kjzr Hansen of Copenhagen spoke on the theme that marketing 
was the second phase of the industrialisation process ; it was the industrialisa- 
tion of sales. Another speaker stressed that sales plans should precede 
production plans. “ The first step toward higher productivity... is not 
to call the production engineer but the salesman.” 

In a section of the report on training for marketing executives, it was 
suggested that job analysis techniques could be used in choosing and training 
marketing executives. 


Productivity in the Wholesale Trade. Project No. 153. Paris, European 
Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., 1956. 157 pp. $1.50; 9s.; 
450 francs. 

This is a report of a group of experts appointed to study methods of 
raising productivity in wholesale trade in Europe. In order to collect 
material for this report the members of the group visited Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom. 

One of the main conclusions of the report is that “ the over-simplified 
and mistaken view that the wholesaler is a costly intermediary between 
the two ends of the distribution circuit, the manufacturer and consumer, 
must be eradicated and this is one of the first obstacles to improving produc- 
tivity in the wholesale sector ”. The report goes on to show that it would 
be wasteful for the retailer to buy his stock direct from a wide range of 
manufacturers. Among the disadvantages of such a procedure would be a 
tendency for each manufacturer to produce far too many varieties of his 
products in order to satisfy the demands of separate retailers, thereby 
defeating the-standardisation that makes for greater productivity. The 
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wholesaler centralises orders from retailers and in so doing contributes to 
increased productivity by placing bulk orders for standardised products 
with individual manufacturers. The wholesale trade has thus the effect 
of reducing the number of unnecessary product varieties. 

The report also contains a considerable amount of statistical information 
on wholesale enterprises in Europe. These data include figures on the 
number of establishments, numbers employed and turnover. The report 
asserts, although specific evidence is lacking to prove the point, that the 
development of chain-stores, co-operatives and retailers’ buying groups, 
has somewhat reduced the relative importance of wholesale trade. To 
remain effective wholesalers must reduce costs and seek to expand and 
simplify sales. To this end the report discusses a number of methods for 
raising productivity in wholesale distribution. These include improved 
materials-handling and storage procedures, better book-keeping and more 
modern methods of sales promotion. The report also recommends reductions 
in turnover taxes, which in its view are especially harmful to wholesale 

e. 


Quantity and Price Indexes in National Accounts. By Richard STONE, 

Paris, 1956. 120 pp. $1.50; 10s. ; 500 francs. 

This technical and mathematical study is concerned with the independent 
measurement of changes in prices and in quantities produced. It deals 
with the problem of making comparisons between national accounts relating 
to successive periods in such a way that they are free, as far as possible, 
from the effect of changing prices and with the related problem of measuring 
and comparing the associated price movements in different parts of the 
economy. Such comparisons can be achieved through the construction of 
price and quantity index numbers on a systematic and co-ordinated plan. 

The report has two main features. First, it reviews the problems of 
index-number construction against the background of the social accounts 
as a whole and so brings out the numerous problems involved in attaining 
various kinds of consistency. Second, it lays stress on the need for more 
empirical knowledge about the factors responsible for price differences 
among superficially similar commodities as the basis for the establishment 
of better units of measurement and more reliable comparisons. 


Other Publications * 
General. 


CLauDE, Inis L. Swords into Plowshares. The Problems and Progress of 
International Organization. New York, Random House, 1956. xii+ 
497 pp. 

The object of this study is to analyse the trend towards international 
organisation and to examine the problems, progress and prospects of some 
of the most important agencies in which it has found expression. The basic 
issues with which international organisations are confronted are treated in 
a clear and stimulating fashion—not only from the historical and theoretical 
points of view but also with due regard to political and sociological factors. 

The book has four main sections, the first of which examines the historical 
backgrounds of contemporary international organisation from the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 to the United Nations. The second part deals with the 
main constitutional problems of international organisation (e.g. member- 
ship, regionalism, nature and constitutional interpretation and development), 
while the third is devoted to various matters concerned with the preserva- 
tion of peace (e.g. peaceful settlement of disputes, collective security and 
disarmament). In the final section of his book the author takes up the 
question of the future of the world order which he discusses in relation 
both to world government and to international organisation. 


° Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a 
subsequent issue of the Review. 
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SHARABI, H. B. A Handbook on the Contemporary Middle East. Sectional 
Introductions with Annotated Bibliographies. Washington, Georgetown 
University, 1956. vii+113 pp. 


Wi.uiams, L. F. Rushbrook. The State of Israel. London, Faber & Faber 
Ltd., 1957. 299 pp. 21s. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


Akagemua HAYK CCCP, MxcTutyT ABTOMATHKH H TENEMEXAHHKM. Aémomamu- 
3ayuna Npouze0dcmeeHHbIx nNpoyeccos @ ceAbcKOM Xo3Alicmee. MaTepvianbl coBe- 
maHHA 25 HoAOpa-2 mexkabpa 1954 r. Moscow, M3yzatenpcrBo Akagemuu 
HayK CCCP, 1956. 452 pp. 25 roubles. 

Introduction of automatic production processes in agriculture. Proceed- 
ings of a conference held from 25 November to 2 December 1954 published 
by the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 


BEAUJEU-GARNIER, Jacqueline. Géographie de la population. Vol. I. Géo- 
graphie occ g et sociale, publiée sous la direction de A. CHOLLEY. 
Paris, Editions M, Th. Génin, Librairie de Médicis, 1956. 435 pp. 
3,000 francs. 

This study is devoted to western and southern Europe, the “ white 
outposts ” of Europe (the United States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand) 
and Latin America. In it “ population geography ” is conceived of as being 
not merely descriptive but rather a reflection of humanity in evolution, 
and hence explanatory. 


BEAUJEU-GARNIER, J., and GAMBLIN, A. Images économiques du monde, 
1956. Paris, Société d’édition d’enseignement supérieur, 1956. 175 pp. 
This little book sets out the main statistics of world population, the 

major industrial and agricultural commodities and the economic activity 

of a number of countries for 1955 and a few reference years (1929, 1938, 

1946 and so on). The remainder of the book is given over to commentaries 

and short factual articles on special subjects such as nuclear energy, the 

European Coal and Steel Community and the Suez Canal. 


CoLE, Fay-Cooper. The Bukidnon of Mindanao, Fieldiana : Anthropology. 
A Continuation of the Anthropological Series of Field Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. 46. Chicago, Natural History Museum, 1956. 140 pp. 
This volume, the forty-sixth in the Fieldiana Anthropology series published 

by the Chicago Natural History Museum, presents a painstaking ethno- 

logical study of the Bukidnon on the island of Mindanao, in the Philippine 

Archipelago. The work is chiefly based on material gathered by the author 

in 1910 when he was conducting the R. F. Cummings Philippine Expedition. 
The various aspects of the material life, manners and customs, the 

social organisation, the beliefs, the religious ceremonies and the spiritual 

and artistic life of the Bukidnon are investigated methodically. The work 

also contains a short collection of the principal stories and legends of these 
ple. 

As the author points out, the living conditions and the culture of the 
Bukidnon have undergone profound changes since 1910 under the influence 
of the American administration in the first place, but above all on account 
of the hostilities in the area during the Second World War. The particular 
value of the book lies therefore in the fact that it gives a faithful and 
reliable picture of Bukidnon life and society in 1910, and that it is likely 
to be of help in future investigations to evaluate the changes that have 
occurred and the repercussions of the rapid and often violent process of 
acculturation to which these people were subjected. 


COMMISSIONER FOR SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES, India. 
Report for the Year 1955 (Fifth Report). Parts I and II. By L. M. 
SHRIKANT. Delhi, 1956. Part I: 235 pp. Part II: Appendices+ iii+ 
213 pp. 
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CROSLAND, C. A. R. The Future of Socialism. London, Jonathan Cape, 
1956. 540 pp. 42s. 


DuRAND, Huguette. Essai sur la conjoncture de l’Afrique noire. Foreword 
by Henri BarTo.i. Essais et travaux, Université de Grenoble, No. 8. 
Ouvrage publié avec le concours du Centre national de la recherche 
scientifique. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1957. 178 pp. 


ETUDES SOCIALES NORD-AFRICAINES. Les Africains du Nord dans la Seine. 
Enquéte hospitali¢re et sociale. By Georges Réscu. Foreword by 
Dr. Henri Péguicnor. Cahier No. 56-57, février-mars 1957. Paris, 
Cahiers nord-africains, 1957. 213 pp. 


FEDERATION OF NIGERIA. First Progress Report on the Economic Programme 
1955-60. Sessional Paper No. 2 of 1957. Lagos, 1957. 34 pp. 9d. 


Fercuson, T., and Cunnison, J. In Their Early Twenties. A Study of 
Glasgow Youth. Published for the Nuffield Foundation. London, 
New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1956. vi+110 pp. 
12s. 6d. 


FRIEDMANN, Georges. Le travail en miettes. Paris, Gallimard, 1956. 347 pp. 


In this work the author gives an evaluation of the observations he and 
others have made during the last 20 years on the social and psychological 
aspects of what he calls the “ dilution ” of jobs in industry, i.e. the frag- 
mentation and simplification of a large number of operations which involve 
extremely narrow specialisation on the part of the workers, a phenomenon 
that has assumed considerable proportions and appears to be spreading. 
The author sketches the main lines of the process at the present time, and 
frequently draws attention to the absence of scientific investigations into 
certain specific aspects. The problems arising out of the increasingly accen- 
tuated division of labour (absenteeism, higher turnover of labour, disap- 
pointing rates of output) have given rise to a new code of practice designed 
to offset the excessive dilution of the substance of industrial work, a code 
that is supported by the conclusions of research in industrial psychology 
undertaken at the same time. The author in fact embarks upon a searching 
criticism of the traditional concept of scientific management. He also 
criticises Durkheim’s theory of the division of labour, pointing out among 
other things that intensification of the division of labour has progressed 
concurrently with a falling-off in the functional activity of the worker, and 
that the interdependence of mass-production operations that creates 
“mechanical ” solidarity does not necessarily make for “ organic ” solidarity 
among the workers. 

After discussing the effects of “ semi-skilled ” work on the person who 
performs it—by contrast with the work of the tradesman who has received 
basic trade or craftsman’s training, and that of the “ specialist ” whose 
all-round training is the stepping-stone to the acquisition of an additional 
but narrower skill—the author endeavours to deduce what collective 
remedies and measures inherent in the work might make it possible to 
combat the dangers of mass-production work and suggests the following : 
enhancement of the interest of fragmentary jobs by worker identification 
with the aims of the undertaking and with the community as a whole ; 
general and technical training or polytechnic education ; action to increase 
the intellectual content of mass-production work ; transfers between jobs ; 
job rotation or job enlargement ; and automation. However, the author is 
led to wonder whether leisure activities might not afford “ possible palliatives 
to these dangers, or even ultimate solutions to the problems that we are 
here concerned with ”, for he considers that a revival of interest in the 
humanities, the planned development of all the modern media for the 
dissemination of culture and the intelligent use of leisure would perhaps be 
as effective as any modification in the actual nature of the work as an anti- 
dote to diluted work, and would afford an outlet for the development of 
personality. 
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An coger contains a statistical survey of the proportion of labourers, 
“ semi-skilled ” workers and skilled workers in the gainfully employed popu- 
lation in France and in a few other industrially developed countries. 


GREBLER, Leo, BLank, David M., and Winnik, Louis. Capital Formation 
in Residential Real Estate. Trends and Prospects. A Study by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, New York. Princeton, University 
Press, 1956. xxx+519 pp. $10. 

The most striking conclusion of this study of long-term trends in resi- 
dential real estate in the United States is the marked retardation in the rate 
of growth of residential construction—despite the large and continuous rise 
in national product and the greater facilities for financing—which is in turn 
closely associated with a decline in the real capital investment per dwelling 
unit. The analysis is particularly valuable in its account of the factors which 
have influenced the development of American housing: the demographic 
patterns that determine the distribution of the population increase and the 
demand for new dwelling units ; the adaptation of the population to changing 
economic and other a i er which takes the form of internal migra- 
tion ; the complex of technological changes which affect housing either 
through changes in construction methods or through encouragement of 
competing demands for non-housing products ; and the change in consumer 
tastes—partly the effect of changing technology and partly the effect of a 
general rise in the standard of living and unequal long-term elasticity of 
demand for various goods. 


HELLER COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL Economics, UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA. Quantity and Cost Budgets for Two Income Levels. 
Prices for the San Francisco Bay Area, September 1956. Berkeley, 
California, 1957. 88 pp. $1.50. 

The Heller Committee budgets, which date back to 1920 and have been 
prepared annually in recent years, occupy an important place in the literature 
of living requirements and living costs in the United States. In contrast to 
certain other budgets that are concerned with “ minimum cost ” or “ mini- 
mum of subsistence ”, the Heller budgets attempt to measure the cost of 
maintaining the “ commonly accepted standards of living ” for (a) the family 
of a salaried junior professional and executive worker, and (b) the family 
of a wage earner. 

The “ commonly accepted ” standard of living is described as “ the sum 
of those goods and services that public opinion currently recognises as 
necessary to health and reasonably comfortable living ” ; it thus includes 
far more than minimum physical needs (e.g. the wage earner’s budget 
includes purchase of a television set, the cost of a two-week vacation and 
80 cinema admissions a year for a family of four). 

The most recent survey gives the detailed composition of the budgets 
with respect to different items in September 1956. Indices of changes in 
costs, with 1953=100, are shown for the years 1954-56. Other tables 
show, for instance, food quantities and costs for one week, and clothing 
expenditure, comprising stocks, unit prices, annual replacements. The kinds 
and quantities of goods are based on the habits of families living in the San 
Francisco Bay area, and the prices are obtained from five cities in this area 
for each budget. 

The total annual budget in 1956 amounted to $8,369 for the salary 
earner, $5,850 for the wage earner who owned his home, and $5,593 for the 
wage earner with a rented home. Income taxes made up 12.3 per cent., 
8.9 per cent. and 9.5 per cent. of the budgets, respectively. If income taxes 
are deducted, the proportions of total expenditure devoted to food (excluding 
alcoholic beverages) were respectively, 28.7 per cent., 30.4 per cent. and 
32.0 per cent. The next largest item was housing, for which the corresponding 
percentages were 15.3 per cent., 17.1 per cent. and 13.9 per cent. The salaried 
worker had a home with an average of five or six rooms, and the wage earner 
one with an average of four or five rooms. The salaried worker was con- 
sidered to buy a new car every six years, while the wage earner was assumed 
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to purchase a used carevery four years. A great deal of detail is given regarding 
quantities purchased and unit prices. 


INSTITUT DES HAUTES ETUDES DE Tunis. Le territoire des Ouled Sidi Ali 
Ben Aoun. Contribution a l’étude des problémes humains dans la steppe 
tunisienne. Mémoires du Centre d’études de science humaine, Vol. I. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1956. 123 pp. 1,000 francs. 


Jara, Alvaro (compiled and with an introduction by). Legislacién indi- 
genista de Chile. Mexico City, Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, 
1956. 126 pp. 

Continuing its series of publications devoted to the legislation on indi- 
genous populations in the countries of the American continent, the previous 
three volumes of which dealt with Colombia, Ecuador and Guatemala, 
the Inter-American Indian Institute recently published this compilation of 
Chilean legislation on indigenous peoples, which contains the texts of enact- 
ments promulgated by the Government of Chile between 1813 and 1953. 

The work is prefaced by an oes introduction by Mr. Alvaro 
ear briefly outlining the features of Chilean indigenous legislation and the 

istorical background in which it developed. 


Krirsy, E. Stuart (edited by). Contemporary China. Economic and Social 
Studies. Documents, Bibliography, Chronology. Hong Kong, University 
Press ; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
xi+264 pp. HK$25; $5; 30s. 


Kuwait Or Company Limitep. The Story of Kuwait. London, 1957. 
80 pp. 

MEADE, James E. Negotiations for Benelux: An Annotated Chronicle, 
1943-1956. Princeton University, Department of Economics and Soci- 
ology, 1957. 89 pp. 


MEapows, Paul. La tecnologia y el orden social. Disecciones del industria- 
lismo moderno. Translated from the English by Angela MULLER M. 
Cuadernos de sociologia, Biblioteca de ensayos sociolégicos, Instituto 
de investigaciones sociales de la Universidad Nacional. Mexico City, 
Universidad Nacional, 1956. 198 pp. 


MINISTERIO DE HaciEenpDA, Argentina. Politica econdmica y aitémica argen- 
tina. Buenos Aires, 1956. 60 pp. 


MUKHERJEE, Ramkrishna. The Problem of Uganda. A Study in Accultura- 
tion. Abhandlungen der deutschen phe a der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1956. vi+281 pp. DM 29. Text 
in English. 


NaTIONAL Coat Boarp, United Kingdom. British Coal, the Rebirth of an 
Industry. Published on the completion of the first ten years of public 
ownership. London, 1957. 52 pp. 


NIKITINE, Basiie. Les Kurdes. Etude sociologique et historique. Foreword 
by Louis Massicnon. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, Librairie C. Klinck- 
sieck, 1956. viii+360 pp. 1,900 francs. 


SAMPEDRO, José Luis. Principios prdcticos de la localizacién industrial. 
Madrid, Aguilar, 1957. xiii+330 pp. 


Troctet, Léon-Eli. Quelques apergus de la politique sociale du gouvernement, 
1954-1955. Problémes actuels de l’assurance contre la maladie. Brussels, 
Moniteur belge, 1956. 148+ iv pp. 


UNIVERSIDAD CENTRAL DE VENEZUELA, FACULTAD DE Economfa, INSTI- 
TUTO DE INVESTIGACIONES. Los Guarao del Delta Amacuro. Informe 
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de una investigacién de campo, efectuada con fines pedagdgicos del 
9 al 19 de abril de 1954. Caracas, 1956. 99 pp. 


UNIVERSITIES-NATIONAL BUREAU COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC RESEARCH. 
Policies to Combat Depression. A Conference of the Universities-National 
Bureau Committee for Economic Research. A Report of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, New York. Princeton, University Press, 
1956. x+417 pp. $8.50. 

This collection of essays by well-known economists, with critical com- 
ments by other specialists, reflects the growing confidence with which 
economists are treating the problems of a and depression. 
Three papers by R. A. Gordon, B. Caplan and K. E. Boulding stress the 
idea that depressions differ in cause and accordingly require quite different 
preventive and remedial measures. Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of the 1956 economy in contrast to that of the 1930s is the existence of “ built- 
in stabilisers”. The chief contribution of this collection lies in its analysis 
and appraisal of these stabilisers, which most governments in highly indus- 
trialised countries have developed to varying extents. Mention may be 
made of the chapters devoted to the individual income tax (by J. A. 
Pechman), the corporate income tax (by R. Goode), state and local finances 
(by C. Heer), social security programmes (by I. C. Merriam), money and 
banking (by R. V. Roosa), housing (by L. Grebler), public works (by 
W. Owen) and farm price supports (by K. A. Fox). 

The volume also includes two essays on the stabilisation of international 
commodity prices (by D. G. Johnson) and international currency and 
reserve plans (by R. Triffin). 


WEBER, Christian Egbert. Lohnwertbildung und Eigentumsordnung in der 
modernen Marktwirtschaft. Volkswirtschaftliche Schriften, Vol. 25. 
Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1957. 108 pp. 


WEILER, E. T., and Martin, W. H. The American Economic System. An 
Analytical Approach to Public Policy. A revised edition of the Economic 
System. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1957. xxv+623 pp. $6. 


WENDT, Gerald. The Prospects of Nuclear Power and Technology. Toronto, 
New York, London, D. van Nostrand Company, Inc. 1957. xii+348 pp. 


A substantial survey, written for the general reader, of present progress 
and future prospects in the development of nuclear energy as a source of 
power. After discussing the power needs of the world, the author gives 
an up-to-date account of the plans and programmes of the various countries 
and of the bilateral and international action that is being taken. He then 
examines the economic factors governing the rate of future progress and 
some of the possible social consequences—a new faith in science and in 
man’s ability to solve the problems of existence, a conviction that fuel is 
available for all the foreseeable power needs of the world, a realisation 
that some governmental control of the development of this new source 
of power must continue, an incentive to closer regional and international 
co-operation to secure the possible benefits for all mankind and an appre- 
ciation of the need for a vast development of educational systems every- 


where. The second part of the book is devoted to a clear explanation of 
the technology of nuclear fuels and reactors, 


WENDT, Siegfried. Probleme des Masseneinkommens in der neuzeitlichen 
Industriewirtschaft. Sozialwissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, Hochschule 
fiir Sozialwissenschaften, Wilhelmshaven-Riistersiel, Vol. 16. Berlin, 
Duncker & Humblot, 1956. 39 pp. 


WERTHEIM, W. F. Indonesian Society in Transition. Bandung, The Hague. 
W. van Hoeve Ltd. 1956. xiv+360 pp. 
A revised and enlarged version of a report on the effects of western 
civilisation on Indonesian society, with special reference to contemporary 
Indonesian nationalism, which the author prepared for the Eleventh Con- 
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ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations (Lucknow, India, 1950). The 
main topics dealt with, after a general outline of Indonesian political 
history, are the shifts in the economic system, the changing system of 
social status, urban developments, religious reforms, the changing pattern 
of labour relations, cultural dynamics, and nationalism. Each of these 
is treated under four headings: the situation prior to the impact of the 
West ; nineteenth-century developments ; the period up to the Japanese 
occupation ; and subsequent important trends. Particular attention is 
devoted to competition between social strata, rural discontent, poverty, 
and class conflict, which are likely to play a decisive role in the future 
development of Indonesian society. 


Die wissenschaftliche Fundierung der Konjunkturpolitik. Bericht iiber den 
wissenschaftlichen Teil dev 18. Mitgliederversammlung der Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft Deutscher Wirtschaftswissenschaftlicher Forschungsinstitute 
e.V. am 2. und 3. Mai 1956 in Bad Godesberg. Berlin, Duncker & 
Humblot, 1956. 121 pp. 


ZIMMERMANN, Harry W. (edited by). Zur Okonomik und Technik der 
Atomzeit. By Emmanuel S. DE BREUvERY, Gerhard Cotm, Werner 
HEISENBERG, and others. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1957. xii+176 pp. 


Statistics. 

BUREAU OF STATISTICS, OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER, Japan. 1/955 
Population Census of Japan. Vol. 1: Total Population. Tokyo, 1956. 
iv+370 pp. 

INSTITUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES ETUDES ECONOMIQUES, 
France. Annuaire statistique de l’Union francaise, 1949-1954. Fascicule I. 
Paris, 1956. 138 pp. 


— Résultats statistiques du recensement général de la population des départe- 
ments d’outre-mer effectué le fer juillet 1954. Vol. 1: Réunion. Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, Imprimerie nationale, 1956. 174 pp. 


InstiTuTO NacIoNaAL DE Estapfstica, Spain. Publicaciones estadisticas 
de Espanta. Publicaciones del primer centenario de la estadistica espa- 
fiola. Madrid, 1956. 202 pp. 


IsTITUTO CENTRALE DI Statistica, Italy. Annuario di statistiche industriali, 
1956. Rome, 1956. 200 pp. 1,000 lire. 


Koxosun, H. A. Kommynaasxan cmamucmuxa. Moscow, Usgzatenperso Munuc- 
TepcTBa KOMMYHaJIbHOrO xo3siicrBa PCOCP, 1956. 175 pp. 6.90 roubles. 


A textbook of municipal statistics, by N. A. Kokovin. 


STATISTISCHES ZENTRALAMT, and INSTITUT FUR WIRTSCHAFTSFORSCHUNG, 
Austria. Der 6Offentliche Haushalt in der volkswirtschaftlichen Gesamt- 
rechnung. Forschungsstelle zur Aufstellung volkswirtschaftlicher Bilan- 
zen. Vienna, 1956. 75 pp. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


A.F.L.-C.1.0., INpusTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. Labor Looks at the White 
Collar Worker. Proceedings of Conference on Problems of the White 
Collar Worker. Washington, 1957. 79 pp. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssociaTIon. Line-Staff Relationship in Produc- 
tion. Special Report, No. 18. New York, 1957. 135 pp. 


Bunpock, Clement J. The National Union of Journalists. A Jubilee 
History, 1907-1957. Oxford, University Press (for the National Union 
of Journalists), 1957. 254 pp. 10s. 6d. 
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CONVEGNO NAZIONALE SULLE RELAZIONE UMANE NELL’INDusTRIA. Le 
velazione pubbliche. Atti del terzo Convegno nazionale, Milano, 27 aprile 
1956. Rome, Istituto di Studi sul Lavoro, 1956. 148 pp. 1,400 lire. 


DANEL, Joseph, and MurcirEr, Jean-Paul. Les délégués du personnel. Fifth 
edition. Paris, C.F.T.C., Institut confédéral d’études et de formation 
syndicale, 1956. x + 266 pp. 


FEDERATION SUISSE DES OUVRIERS SUR BOIS ET DU BATIMENT. Histoire 
de la Fédération suisse des ouvriers sur bois et du bdtiment, 1873-1953. 
Three volumes. Vol. I: Mouvement ouvrier général. L’importance de 
Vindustrie du bdtiment. Histoire des fédévations des ouvriers sur bois, 
des charpentiers et des platriers-peintres (jusqu’en 1920-1921). Vol. IL: 
Histoive des fédérations de magons et manceuvres, des ouvriers de la pierre 
et des terres, des ouvriers du bdtiment (jusqu’en 1920-1921). Vol. III: 
Histoire de la Fédération des ouvriers sur bots et du bdtiment, 1922-1953. 
Par Auguste VuatTroLo. Ziirich, 1954 (Vol. I), 1955 (Vol. II), 1956 
(Vol. III). 1,190 pp. (the three volumes). Also in Italian and German. 


INTERNATIONALE DES PERSONALS DER Post-, TELEGRAPHEN- UND TELEPHON- 
BETRIEBE (PosTAL, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE INTERNATIONAL). 
Automation und Mechanisierung im PTT-Dienst. Bericht von Fritz GmMtr. 
XVI. IPTT-Kongress vom 15. bis 20. September 1957 in Florenz. 
Postnachrichten (Jan.-Apr. 1957). Berne, 1957. 78 pp. 

This survey of automation and mechanisation in postal, telephone and 
telegraph services is based mainly on the replies to a questionnaire sent by 
the Postal, Telegraph and Telephone International to its affiliated unions 
in various countries throughout the world. The result is a comprehensive 
picture of the stage of mechanisation reached in these countries. The report 
has been prepared as a basis for discussion at the Congress of the Inter- 
national in September of this year. 

In the meantime the compiler of the report has drawn some general 
conclusions. A completely automatic telephone system means a drastic 
reduction in the number of operators required, possibly by 90 per cent., but 
those who remain require higher technical skills. The same is true to a 
smaller extent of automatic telegraph systems, which are being introduced 
more gradually. In postal services mechanisation and automation can be 
used mainly for the sorting of letters and parcels, but there are numerous 
technical difficulties to be overcome. The author suggests that the unions 
concerned must demand security of employment, higher wages, shorter 
hours, longer holidays and an earlier retiring age, all of which are made 
possible by the increased productivity resulting from automatic processes. 


IsTITUTO PER L’ADDESTRAMENTO NELL’INDUSTRIA, ISTITUTO DI STUDI SUL 
Lavoro. Human Relations in Italia. Vol. I1: Le communicazioni. 
Atti del Convegno Internazionale su 1]’Organizzazione Umana nell’Eco- 
nomia Industriale, Stresa, 19-25 Settembre 1955. Milano, Edizioni 
Consulente delle Aziende, 1956. 356 pp. 


Prinitia, Antonio. Psicologia de la actitud y relaciones de trabajo. English, 
Italian and French translations of the central text. Lima, Juan Mejia 
Baca & P. L. Villanueva, 1956. xix+293 pp. 


RATIONALISIERUNGS-KURATORIUM DER DEUTSCHEN WIRTSCHAFT R.K.W.- 
AUSLANDSDIENST. Human Relations in Industry. Die menschlichen 
Beziehungen in der Industrie. Beobachtungen einer deutschen Studien- 
gruppe in USA. Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1956. 103 pp. DM 5.40. 


The report of a group of German experts who studied the United States 
approach to human relations in industry in the course of a study tour 
arranged on the recommendation of the Foreign Operations Administration. 
The publication contains various articles, each written by a different member 
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of the German team, on such subjects as personnel management, university 
education for management, trade unions and human relations, foremen 
and the psychological climate in the plant, psychology in industry, wages 
and human relations, human engineering and industrial engineering, safety 
and health protection. 


Sacco, Italo Mario. Storia e dottrina sindacale. Rome, Edizioni 5 Lune, 
1956. 170 pp. 600 lire. 


SHUCHMAN, Abraham. Codetermination. Labor’s Middle Way in Germany. 
Foreword by J.B.S. HarpMan. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1957. 
vi+247 pp. $4.50. 

The author of this volume, a faculty member of the Economics Depart- 
ment at Queens College in New York, gives a description of the German 
co-determination (co-management) system based not only on German 
publications but also on a first-hand study during a visit to Germany, 
which enabled him to discuss its various aspects with Germans in union, 
management and university circles. As with any other national practice 
in the vast field of labour-management relations, co-determination in 
Germany must be seen as part of a historical, economic, sociological and 
political development and as the expression of the trends in a certain eco- 
nomic, political and ideological conjuncture, and the greater part of the 
book is, therefore, devoted to an account of the historical background. 
Dr. Shuchman describes in great detail the different trends and forces in 
German social history, starting with the proposal, formulated during the 
constitutional convention at Frankfurt in 1848-49, to set up factory councils. 
He then describes the plant committees under the legislation of 1891 and 
1915, the period of the Weimar Constitution “ which provided for worker 
participation in the management of the economy through a pyramid of 
workers’ and economic councils”, the Works Councils Act of 1920, the 
interruption of the process by Herr Hitler in 1933 and, finally, its new start 
after the end of the Second World War. The two Acts which govern the 
present co-determination system, i.e. the Act of 1951 which introduced 
co-determination in the German coal and steel industry, and the Plant 
Organisation Act of 1952, which provides for workers’ participation in the 
management of the other selevtdlinas in the private sector, are thoroughly 
analysed. 

In explaining the different political and even ideological considerations 
that lie at the root of German co-determination the author makes it clear 
that, apart from economic reasons, the German trade union movement 
demands co-determination as a means of “ democratisation of the economy ”. 
According to the programme of the German Trade Union Federation, as 
analysed by the author, co-operation between workers and management at 
the level of the plant should be supplemented by a National Economic 
Council and state economic councils—an objective which has not so far been 
achieved. 

In the last part of the book the author analyses co-determination from 
the standpoint of private property (describing how it affects property 
rights, rights of control and the role of the shareholders), and in its full 
p ationship to employment, planning, productivity, and the distribution 
of income. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Addresses 
on Industrial Relations. 9¢6| Series, Bulletin No. 24. Ann Arbor, 1956. 


194 pp. $3.50. 
Labour Law. 


Catz, E. W. Arbeidsovereenkomst. Een inleiding tot de praktijk. Deventer, 
N.V. Uitgevers-Maatschappij Ae. E. Kluwer, 1957. 220 pp. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS, United States. 
Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor Legislation. October 1, 1954 
to December 31, 1955. January 1, 1956 to October 15, 1956. Bulletin 
No. 188. Washington, 1956. viii+287 pp. 


GRELL, Dieter. Der Betriebsinhaberwechsel. Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Lehre 
von Arbeitsverhaltnis und Betrieb. Neue Kélner Rechtswissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen, Vol. 7. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1957. xvi+174 pp. 
DM 18. 

This book, published by the Faculty of Law of the University of Cologne, 
deals with the change of ownership of an undertaking and its influence 
on existing contracts of employment. As this matter is not expressly 
settled in the legislation, the author, in order to define the present position 
of German law on the subject, had to analyse the manifold treatises on 
German legal theory and the various decisions of the labour courts. In doing 
so he gives a thorough description of the principles and practice of German 
Labour law and tries to formulate serviceable definitions for relevant terms 
such as the undertaking and the individual employment relationship. 
He comes to the conclusion that, as the law stands at present, change of 
ownership of an undertaking does not affect existing contracts of employ- 
ment concluded between the former owner of the undertaking and the 
workers, and that the new owner has no right to dismiss workers by virtue 
of the change in ownership but is bound by the general legislation protecting 
workers against socially unjustified dismissals. 


INSTITUT DE DROIT DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA SECURITE SOCIALE. Annales de 
l'Institut du droit du travail et de la sécurité sociale. Lyons, Bosc Fréres, 
imprimeurs-éditeurs, 1956. 176 pp. 

The Institute of Labour Law and Social Security, founded in 1951 by 
the Faculty of Law of Lyons University and granted recognition by Minis- 
terial Order of 1 June 1951, aims primarily to bring together the University 
world on the one hand and the unions and the industrial and commercial 
world on the other on the common ground of social legislation. It is open 
to trade union secretaries, shop stewards, members of works committees, 
welfare workers, the staffs of social security and family allowance author- 
ities, etc., and these persons are given tuition in labour law, social security 
law and the economic and social organisation of the undertaking. The 
Annals published in 1956 substantially reproduce the more important 
lectures on these three subjects during the 1955-56 session. The first lectures 
deal with the work of the International Labour Organisation in the prepara- 
tion of social legislation and in field activities, the evolution of industrial 
relations at Lyons and the development of the trade union movement. 
The lectures in the second series are devoted to the French and Belgian 
social security systems, and to the relationship between “ social security 
and national income” and between “ demography and social security ”. 
The third series consists of two lectures, one of which deals with human 
relations within the undertaking, while the other is entitled “A Pilot 
Plant—A Study in Engineering by Electrical Remote Control ”. 

Examinations are held at the end of the courses, which include classroom 
tuition, talks by business leaders, lectures and visits to factories and to the 
International Labour Conference in Geneva. The Institute also possesses 
a collection of information and reference material that is regularly kept 
up to date, and a specialised library on social questions. It maintains 
official relations with other institutes and university faculties in France 
and abroad. 


TlAwepctruuk, A. E. Paccmompenue mpydoevix cnopoe. (UeTBeprHoe u3qaHHe, 
nepepa6otaHHoe H fonomHeHHOe). Moscow, Tociwopu3yat, 1956. 149 pp. 
1.90 roubles. 

The examination of labour disputes, by A. E. Pasherstnik. 
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PEeNNbDoRF, Lothar, and GOHRING, Joachim. Der Arbeitsvertrag. Schriften- 
reihe “ Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge”, Heft 18. Berlin VEB Deutscher 
Zentralverlag, 1956. 192 pp. DM 2.70. 

Describes in detail the various elements and aspects of the contract 
of employment in the German Democratic Republic, with particular reference 
to the formation of the contract, and its contents. 


Rovast, André, and DurRANpD, Paul. Précis de droit du travail. Précis 
Dalloz. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1957. 543 pp. 


Management. 


MEISSNER, Fr. Die Organisation der industriellen Unternehmung. Vienna, 
St. Pélten, Munich, Hippolyt-Verlag, 1956. 215 pp. 
In this book the author discusses the role of the undertaking in society, 
the organisation of an undertaking and the functions—organisation, finance 
and control—of top management. 


Riccarpi, Riccardo. Le rvelazioni sul lavoro secondo il metodo TWI. Milan, 

Franco Angeli, 1957. 143 pp. 500 lire. 

The thirteenth ofa series of short, practical handbooks for junior supervisors 
in industry which is intended to cover all the more important functions of 
industrial supervision. This volume contains a practical guide for super- 
visors in handling human relations problems. It follows the same outline 
as the T.W.I. job relations programme and shows how the various basic 
rules included in that programme can be applied in a foreman’s day-to-day 
work. 


VENTUROLI, Virgilio. Organizzazione del lavoro nelle piccole e medie aziende 
a carattere industriale. Turin, Andrea Viglongo & Cia, 1956. 287 pp. 
1,000 lire. 

A survey of management theory and its application to small and medium- 
sized industrial enterprises. After a general discussion of scientific manage- 
ment, principles of organisation and production planning, the author gives 
special attention in separate chapters to quality control, job classification 
systems, time study, incentive plans, job evaluation systems and human 
relations in industry. 


Manpower. 


ANSCOMBRE, J. Le dictionnaire des carriéres. Guide pratique des métiers 
et professions. Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 1956. xiv-+424 pp. 800 francs. 
A practical guide to trades and professions in France. Contains all 
relevant information on training facilities and entry requirements for the 
various careers in the public and private field, and for manual occupations 
in general. Special chapters are devoted to careers open to the physically 
handicapped and careers for women, 


CONGRES DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIELLES DE LAvaAL. Rapport du 11me 
Congrés, 1956. La stabilité de l’emploi. Quebec, Presses universitaires 
de Laval, 1956. 162 pp. 

The economic lectures included in this report are of two kinds. Those 
in the first group are devoted to an analysis of the main types of unemploy- 
ment (e.g. structural and cyclical unemployment, seasonal and frictional 
unemployment), whereas the others review Canadian experience since the 
end of the Second World War under the headings “ The State”, “ The 
Private Sector in Business”. Two essays of a more philosophical nature 
are concerned respectively with the sociological implications of instability 
in employment and the policy aspects of stability of employment. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABorR, United States. Our Manpower Future, 1955-65. 
Population Trends. Their Manpower Implications. Washington, 1957. 
32 pp. 30 cents. 


STIGLER, George J. Trends in Employment in the Service Industries. A Study 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research, New York. Princeton, 
University Press, 1956. xviii+167 pp. $3.75. 

A survey of past and present employment trends in the service industries. 
After describing the evolution of the labour force in these industries since 
1870 and the factors underlying their growth—in particular the evolution 
of consumer demand, income and preferences—the author discusses, in 
the third chapter, the classifications of service industries and analyses 
their characteristics. Chapters 4 to 7 deal with the employment trends 
and their determining factors in some of the service industries considered 
as having widely differing characteristics: retail trade, routine personal 
services (domestic service, laundering and cleaning, housekeeping, etc.), 
highly specialised services (medical professions, law, teaching, etc.), and 
business services. 

The final chapter reviews some of the major forces which influence 
employment in the service industries, such as technological advance, pro- 
gressive specialisation, income, urbanisation and other population changes, 
and the supply of labour. 


Migration. 


Bastos pe Avira, Fernando. L’immigration au Brésil. Contribution a 
une théorie générale de l’immigration. Pontificia Universidade Catdlica 
do Rio de Janeiro. Colecao do Instituto de Estudos Politicos e Sociais, 
No. 2. Rio de Janeiro, Livraria A.G.I.R. Editora, 1956. 223 pp. 


A theoretical work on the problems of immigration in Brazil. The first 
part contains an introduction that will be of value to the student of migra- 
tion problems not only in Brazil but in other immigration countries as 
well. Chapter I deals in turn with the individual’s right to emigrate, the 
laws of the various States and those of the international community on 
the subject of immigration and the international organisation of migration 
movements, while in Chapter II a description is given of the policy of the 
Catholic Church and its doctrinal and practical contribution. 

The second part is specifically devoted to the subject of immigration 
in Brazil. After giving in Chapter I a brief summary of the history of 
immigration in that country, its causes, its spontaneous character and 
the total absence of any large-scale immigration programme, it examines 
in the next three chapters the demographic, economic and sociological 
effects of immigration. 

Brazil’s demand for immigrants, the emigration sources and the integra- 
tion of the migrants are discussed in the first two chapters of Part III. 
In connection with the qualitative aspect of this demand the author analyses 
the various factors that enter into the selection of the immigrants—occupa- 
tion, economic and cultural contribution, and nationality. As regards the 
quantitative aspect, he considers that as Brazilian law has fixed the author- 
ised annual immigration quota at 70,000 persons, this number should be 
allowed to enter the country ; the annual quota should be raised to 100,000 
by successive stages. Although the author shows that the economic and 
social structure of the country will not permit of mass immigration, he is 
in favour of a bold immigration policy which would confer great benefits 
on the country. 

The last two chapters in Part III analyse the financial aspects of the 
problem of immigration—the assets brought in by the immigrants, the 
contributions of emigration and immigration countries respectively, the 
part played by international organisations in mass migration, and the work 
of official or private land settlement agencies in migration movements of 
the settlement type. 
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Koss, Heinz. Geschichte der landwirtschaftlichen Zusammenschliisse der 
Sprachdeutschen in Ubersee. Bremen, Bremer Ausschuss fiir Wirtschafts- 


forschung, 1957. 153 pp. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


AKAZEMHSA MEXAPOrHYECKHX HAYK PC®CP, MucTutTyT TEOPHH HM MCTOPHMH MEJA- 
roruku. Tpyd 6 cucmeme noaumexnuyeckozo obpazoeanua. (Edited by 
M. H. CxkaTKuH) Moscow, MsgarenpcrBo AkaylemMMM MeqarorMuyecKux HayK, 
1956. 327 pp. 8.15 roubles. 

The place of labour in technical education, published by the Academy 
of Education of the R.S.F.S.R. 


BacHMAN, John W. How to Use Audio-Visual Materials. New York, 
Association Press, 1956. 60 pp. 


Ministry OF Epucation, United Kingdom. Training Colleges in England 
and Wales Recognised by the Minister. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1956. 34 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Conditions of Work. 


Cassi, Vincenzo. La durata della prestazione di lavoro. 1: L’ovario di lavoro. 
Milano, Dott. A. Giuffré, 1956. viii+174 pp. 1,000 lire. 


HELL, Franz. Denkschrift zum Streit iiber den Ladenschluss und die Sonn- 
tagsruhe im Handelsgewerbe. Salzburg, Gewerkschaft der Angestellten 
in der Privatwirtschaft, 1956. 57 pp. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


Les assurances sociales (avec références au Code de la sécurité sociale). Manuels 
de législation et de pratique sociale, publiés sous la direction de Michel 
LasNE et de René Lasne. Paris, Editions sociales frangaises, 1957. 
269 pp. 750 francs. 


E1yk, N. W. A. van. Onze Algemene Ouderdomsverzekering. Foreword by 

C. M. SwizBeEL. Ijmuiden, Vermande Zonen, 1957. 80 pp. 

A comprehensive account of the national old-age pensions scheme which 
came into force in the Netherlands on 1 January 1957 and provides 
flat-rate pensions at the age of 65 to all residents. Pensions are adapted 
to the general level of wages. Contributions are proportionate to income, 
subject to a ceiling ; for the first five years the rate is 6.75 per cent. 


Living Conditions. 
CoRPORACION NACIONAL DE SERVICIOS PUBLIcos, Colombia. Centros comu- 


nales ruvales. Plan integral de mejoramiento rural. Centro piloto de 
La Chamba. Nim. 2 de la Serie “ Manuales y Cartillas”. Bogota, 1956. 


73 pp. 


FORSCHUNGSGESELLSCHAFT FUR DEN WOHNUNGSBAU IM OSTERREICHISCHEN 
INGENIEUR- UND ARCHITEKTEN-VEREIN. Wohnbauforschung in Osterreich. 
Monographie. Herausgegeben als Diskussionsgrundlage fiir die erste 
Arbeitstagung am 25. und 26. Janner 1957 in Wien. Vienna, 1957. 
203 pp. 

HovusInc AND Home FINANCE AGENCY, United States. Housing in the 


United States .... A Graphic Presentation. Washington, 1956. vii+ 76 pp. 
50 cents. 
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Agriculture. 


Bacwk, T. JI. Opeanu3zayua coyuaaucmuyeckoeo ceavcKoxo3aticmeenHozo npou3- 
eodcmea. Moscow, Tocnonutuspat, 1956. 456 pp. 10 roubles. 
Organisation of socialist production in agriculture, by T. L. Basiuk. 


Kroun, Hans-Broder. Die Futtergetreidewirtschaft dey Welt, 1900-1954. 
Eine Untersuchung iiber die Entwicklung von Angebot und Nachfrage 
in der getreideverwertenden Veredlungsproduktion im wirtschaftlichen 
Wachstumsprozess. Berichte iiber Landwirtschaft, Zeitschrift fiir 
Agrarpolitik und Landwirtschaft, Neue Folge, 165. Sonderheft. Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Paul Parey, 1957. 144 pp. 


Tapacos, A. Pa3zeumue o6ujecmeennozo xo3alicmea — ocHoéea Op2anu3zayuoHHo- 
xo3alicmeenHo2z0 ykKpenaeHua Ko0Ax0306. Moscow, Tocnonutusgat, 1956. 
72 pp. 0.90 rouble. 

Development of the collective economy, the basis of the economic and 
organisational strengthening of the kolkhozes, by A. Tarasov. 








CIVILISATIONS 


Bilingual quarterly review (English-French) 


Articles on a common subject. In 1957: No. 1: Over-all Programmes and Plans for Social and Economic 
Development. No, 2: Rural Social Assistance in Tropical Countries. No. 3; Legal Status of Foreigners 
in States which have recently attained Autonomy. 

Annual surveys, in turn cultural and scientific (No. 1), political and legal (No. 2), economic and financial 
(No. 3), social and dical (No. 4), ising the main developments which occurred in some ten 
countries or groups of countries during the preceding year. 





Editor : 
THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DIFFERING CIVILISATIONS 
11 Boulevard de Waterloo, Brussels, Belgium 








RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF THE GERMAN COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
(Institut fir Europdische Politik und Wirtschaft) Frankfurt, Germany 
announces the publication of 
Probleme der internationalen Abriistung 
Eine Darstellung der Bemiihungen der Vereinten Nationen 1945-1955 
(Dokumente und Berichte des Europa-Archivs, Vol. 14) 
by HERMANN VOLLE 
With an introduction by Prof. Ulrich Scheuner, Bonn 
This well-documented publication contains more than 50 important texts 


which are reproduced in English and German 
Price : DM 29.50 


Order from your local bookseller, or from 
Europaischer Austauschdienst 
20 Myliusstrasse, Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS REVIEW 
Published Quarterly by the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University 


Outstanding articles and discussions covering contemporary thought and research in 
the field of industrial and labour relations, including collective bargaining and labour law; 
labour economics ; union history and administration ; social insurance ; protective labour 
legislation and health and welfare programmes ; personnel administration ; industrial educa- 
tion and training; human relations and industrial sociology; and comparative labour 
relations. 

Regular features include an extensive, classified bibliography of recent books and 
articles ; notes on research at leading industrial and labour relations study centres ; signifi- 
cant documents ; book notes and reviews of important new books and monographs. 
Annual subscription (foreign and domestic) : $6.00. Single copies : $1.75. UNESCO book 
coupons accepted. 

Subscriptions may be sent to any authorised sales agent or to the Industrial and Labor Relations Review. 











THE INDUSTRIAL COURT REPORTER 


Issued monthly since January 1948, the Industrial Court Reporter 
contains important orders and awards of the Industrial Court and tribunals 
of Bombay state. The Reporter serves employers, employees, trade unions 
and lawyers by bringing together in one place the case law on industrial and 
labour matters. 


Annual subscription, 15 rupees Single copies, 1.50 rupees 
The Industrial Court Reporter Volume for 1946-47: 12 rupees 


Obtainable through recognised booksellers or direct from: 


Orrick or THE Deputy Commissioner oF LasouR (ADMINISTRATION), 
Franjt Cawasjt Institute Buitpinc, BomsBay-2, Inp1a 




















CO-PARTNERSHIP 


can be briefly defined as the ideal of the “ happy shop ”, the place of work 
where there is a well-established and thoroughly appreciated atmosphere 
of mutual trust and good will. The human values are self-evident, and 
there are many who will also see an industrial value in it. For the creation 
of these conditions leadership of the right kind is essential. Such leadership 
in industry has frequently found a basis on which to set to work in the prin- 
ciples of profit-sharing or employee-shareholding. To supply, without 
obligation, a practical and common-sense introduction to the many details 
and problems of technique which arise is the function of the 


INDUSTRIAL CO-PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION 
(Telephone : London, Abbey 3342) 36 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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Oxford. Articles from the U.S.A. and Canada should be sent to P. A. Samuelson, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. All other communications to The Secretary, Review of Economic Studies, 
4 Trumpington Street, Cambridge, England. 
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Published monthly by the Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) 
GOVERNMENT OF BomBay, INDIA 


Started in 1921, the Labour Gasette is a journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt and 
accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and abroad. It contains statistical and 
other information on consumer price index numbers for the working class, industrial disputes, absenteeism, 
trade unions, summaries of awards of the Labour Appellate Tribunal and high courts, labour legislation, etc. 
Special articles embodying results of inquiries and research relating to wages, hours of work, unemployment, 
family budgets, etc., are published from time to time. 


Annual subscription : 12 rupees. Single copies : 1.25 rupees. 











AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation with a membership of over 
eight thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic phases of social and political ques- 
tions. Its purpose is the encouragement of perfect freedom of economic discussion. The Association as such 
takes no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members to any position on practical economic questions. 


The publications of the Association consist of a quarterly 


American Economic Review 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional monographs on special 
subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications is $6. 
There are six classes of active membership: annual, $6; family (second member without Review), $1; 
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Report of the Director-General 


Part I: Automation and 
Other Technological Developments 


Labour and Social Implications 


International Labour Conference 
40th Session, 1957—Report I (Part I) 


This year, as an experiment, the Report of the Director-General 
to the Conference is published in two separate parts. Part I is 
devoted entirely to an examination of the changes which the growth 
of automation and the use of atomic energy are bringing about in 
the world of labour and of the adjustments which will have to be 
made in manpower organisation and the conditions of employment 
as a result of these changes. 


Preface. CONTENTS 


Introduction. 
I. Recent Progress with Automation and Atomic Energy. 
II. The Pace of Progress. 
The Impact on Employment. 
IV. Skill Changes. 
V. More Education and Training for Young People. 
VI. More Education and Training for Adults. 
Vil. i 


IX. Problems of Labour Mobility. 

X. The Impact on Wages and Hours of Work. 
XI. Repercussions on Safety and Health. 

XII. Job Satisfaction. 

XIII. Social Security Needs. 

XIV. Implications for Management and Labour. 
XV. Implications for Government Services. 


The Search for Guiding Principles. 
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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
78 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks ond votes independently, so that all points of view find | full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 


experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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